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How the Tariff Helps the Farmer 


The Second ot Two Articles Giving Both Sides ot This Great Question 


T is a matter of record and common in- 

formatior that the agricultural interests 

and agricultural sections of our country 

had more to do with the drafting and 
the passage oi the present tariff law than 
any other interest or section. As a result, 
the schedules of the present tariff afford pro- 
tection to more agriculturai commodities than 
any previous tariff in our nation’s history and 
the degree of protection afforded them is 
higher. On, the other hand, special 


By WILL R. WOOD 


United States Representative from Indiana 


per cent of our total exports. Since that 
year, they have steadily declined; in 1925, 
they amounted to only 6.6 per cent of our 
total exports and in value aggregated only 
$318,000,000 as against $674,000,000 in 1921. 

This steady decline of exports of our farm 
products is due largely to two reasons, First, 


point, to raise as much food at home as 
possible. 

But the more important factor is the in- 
creasing competition to the United States 
farmer from agricultural producers of other 
countries. In commenting upon this, the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his last annual 
report makes the following observation: 

“Foreign competition continues to grow 
stronger in some lines of farm production. 
The wheat area of Canada has in- 
creased from a pre-war average of 








consideration was.accorded the agri- 
cultural interests in that practically 
all manufactured articles which are 
essential in the prosecution of agri- 
culture—such as farm implements, 
barbed wire, binder twine, all kinds 
of leather goods, etc.,—were placed ture. 

In spige of this, there persists the 
argument among opponents of the 
tariff that it is “lop-sided” and par- 
ticularly benefits the industrial sec- 
tions and interests at the expense of 
agricu:tural sections and interests. 


one. 


after reading both articles. 


Both Sides Again 


Geena weeks ago our readers will remember that we pub- 
lished an article on the tariff situation making arguments 
to the effect that the tariff was injurious to American agricul- 
In accordance with our policy of giving both sides, we 
promised at that time to soon publish another article on the 
other side so that our readers could form their own conclusions 
The second one is on this page. 
We hope whatever your views on the tariff situation are 
that you read the first article and that you also will read this 
These two articles have been prepared at the request of 
the Standard Farm papers of which American Agriculturist is the 
New York member.—The Editors. 


10,000,000 acres to 22,000,000 acres 
in 1925. * * * * Australian wheat 


average of 7,600,000 acres to I0,- 
800,000. Argentine reports having 
sown a record acreage. * * * * Dairy 
production continues to expand in 
the Southern Hemisphere. New 
Zealand and Australia have just 
finished a season of record output. 
The production of these two coun- 
tries has expanded greatly since the 
war. They still have room for ex- 








This viewpoint is most often ex- 
pressed by the phrase, “the farmer 
buys in a protected market but must sell in 
an open market.” This is an indictment 
Which challenges those respensible for the 
enactment of the present tari © and those who 
defend it. The consideration of this charge 
must be approached from an economic angle 
rather than from a partisan or political one. 

Exports of grain and grain food prepara- 
tions in 1925 were Ig per cent less than in 
1924. A still closer an- 
alysis shows the exports of 
wheat in 1925 were 46 per 
cent and corn 31 per cent 
less than in 1924. Exports 
of other agricultural pro- 
ducts showed a decided de- 
cline as compared with the 
previous years. According 
to the Department of Agri- 
culture, in an announcement 
issued March 8th: 

“The foreign demand for 
most of the products of our 
farms in 1926 will be no 
better than for the products 
of 1925, if as good. * * * *” 
This has been the trend for 
the past five years. Ex- 
ports of farm products in 
I92I amounted to 15.38 


~ 
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the European nations are gradually recover- 
ing their agricultural productive capacity; in 
point of fact, they are making greater efforts 
than ever before to stimulate agricultural 
production. The war taught them the im- 
portant lesson of being as self-sustaining as 
possible. In addition, the necessity of their 
reducing imports in order to help balance their 
budget impels them, from an economic stand- 


ere 


“American Agriculture cannot injure or destroy American Industry without striking at the 
workers in Industry who purchase ninety percent of the output of the American farmer. * * * 
Forty cents of every wage earners dollar is spent for food. 
Fordson plant of the Ford Motor Company at Detroit. 


The above picture is a part of the 


pansion. Argentine dairy produc- 
tion has also increased considerably 
since the war, * * * * Siberia, a large ex- 
porter of dairy products before the war, is 
also recovering.” 

To sum up the situation: The great agri- 
cultural sections of the United States have 
been opened, settled and brought to a high 
state of development which has resulted in 
high land values and very high production 
costs. On the other hand, the agricultural 
competing countries such as 
the Argentine, Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, 
etc., are still comparatively 
unsettled and undeveloped 
agriculturally; the Argen- 
tine is comparable to condi- 
tions in the Mississippi 
Valley fifty years ago inso- 
far as land values and labor 
costs are concerned, while 
the conditions in the agri- 
cultural sections of Canada 
are comparable to condi- 
tions which existed in the 
United States twenty-five 
years ago. : 

This makes it possible 
for those countries to pro- 
duce food at so much lower 


(Continued on page 11) 


area has increased from a pre-war ’ 
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and leaning stalks, and make neat, easily 
handled bundles. McCormick and 
Deering Corn Binders are equipped 
with a smooth-working bundle carrier 
and they can be fitted with wagon eleva- 
tor, tongue truck, etc. These two binders 
have been standard for years. The 
McCormick binds the bundles vertically 
and the Deering binds them honzontally. 








in 1891,and set a new mark in the history of corn in America. 


That progress has been continuous to date. International 
Harvester has pioneered to give the farmer easy mastery over 
the corn crop, in all harvest operations, and has thereby 
helped to build the crop to the gigantic proportions of today. 

Today—for the crop now in the fields—the McCormick-Deering 
dealer in your community offers you the highly perfected machines 
displayed on this page. Whatever your method or your exact need, 
the McCormick-Deering Line of Corn Harvesting Equipment will 
give you the best machine and service satisfaction for now and the fu- 
ture. Write us for information and see your dealer in due season. 


McCormick- Deering 
Ensilage Cutters 





See the McCormick-Deering Dealer 


OF AMERICA 


06 S. gat ve. 
60 Michigan Ave Uncorporated) 
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McCORMICK and DEERING Corn Binders 


Five to seven acres a day with a one-man outfit, and the one man does the work 
of 2 half-dozen men with corn knives. McCormick and Deering Corn Binders 
are light, strong, and substantial. Roller bearings insure light draft. Both types do 
clean work, have ample adjustments for tall and short stand, pick up the down 





| Destroy the Corn Borer! 
} Low-cutting device can be had on spe- 
cial order with McCormick and Deer- 
ing Corn Binders for new machines or 
for —~ to Ry pinden. 
cutting destroys the hibernating place 
borer. Ask the om 
Deering dealer about this. 


| 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, iL 






Let These Machines 
Handie Your Corn Crop 


KX long ago as 35 years ago the McCormick and Deering inventors and engineers 
were toiling to produce a binder to ease the farmer’s labors in cutting corn. 
The first practical McCormick corn binder made its victorious way down the rows 


McCormick: Deering 


Corn Pickers 


catalog. 


HERE silo filling is done with McCormick-Deering skill 

and experience, a good, fast, and economical job is assured 
you. McCormick-Deering Ensilage Cutters are designed on the 
simplest principles. They cut the corn to the desired lengths, 
do big-capacity work with maximum safety, and stand the 
gaff year after year. They have been doing it for years, by the 
thousands. Steel frame construction, with boiler-plate steel fly- 
wheels. The knives are on the flywheel and the cutting and 
elevating is done in one operation, saving power. Built in five 
sizes; capacities 3 to 25 tons per hour; power 6 to 25 h. p. 


This machine outpicks 
_ six men. Write for 











McCORMICK - DEERING 
Corn Machines 


Binders + Ensilage Cutters + Pickers + Shellers « Huskers and Shredders 





















Post Your Farm 


—and — 


Keep Trespassers Off | 





q {7 4 





| = 
We have had some new signs | 2 1 i 
made up of extra heavy material 1 | a) y: + 
because severe storms will tear and te 


constructed material. We unfe- 


ye’? bute, 
ice rmers ; EER : 
servedly advise farmers to pos. | Se EY 

their land and the notices we have | | \ 
prepared comply in ali respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price | 
to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, curcace 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


the same rate applying to larger 


R Co. 
AKLAND 


BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
4 period in every part of the world. For 12 years 
' it has been giving the most reliable service to 
7-4 hundreds of thousands of owners. 
; | Ae tawny = Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
otherwise make useless a lighter || OBA ¥ “=8) and every part subject to friction is constantly 
M ~ flooded with cil. The gear case is filled with oil 

‘/ and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 


§ perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
* The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 

/ time you are taking a long chance. t 
experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


AERMOTO 


But you do not have to 


DALLAS 





quantities. 










American Agriculturist 
New York City 


ness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


644 6 Street, Washington, D. C. 


461 4th Ave. 








Booklet free. Highest refer 
| P S ences. Best results. Prompt 
| 





PITCHING HORSESHOES 


Our make wed by Frank Jackson, 
the World's champion. Price $2.50 


per pair. Agents 


wanted. Write 


for free elrcular with rules. 
OHIO HORSE SHOE CO. 


860 Parsons Ave., 


Columbes, @. 
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The Best Reward 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 
By M. C. Burritr 


HEN I sit down at my desk to write 
these notes, I always think of many 
old friends—good farmers—about the 
state who have told ma that they read 
them. I feel as if I were having a visit 
with them about farm conditions. The 
great objection I find to such visits is that 
the other fcllow doesn’t write back to me 
and tell me what his conditions are and 
what he is thinking about. There are no 
men whose achieve- 
ments and opinions 
I value more than 
those of some of 
these samc good 
farmer friends. 
The week in 
which another 
June was finished 
and July came in 


ful weather both to 
enjoy and to do 
farm work in. I 
am always sorry to 
see-June go out, because it is usually such 
a lovely growing month, neither cool nor 
hot—almost ideal weather. By the same 
tokens I think of July as dry and hot, 
when many crops begin to look sear and 
brown and weeds become prominent. 





M. C. Burritt 


Heavy Swing to Cabbage—Hay Late 
Cabbage sctting has been the outstand- 
ing event of the week. Hundred of thous 
sands of plants have been set. It seems 
to me that more farmers are setting cabe 
bage around here than ever before. None 
are putting in very large acreages but the 
ageregate will be great. During the fore 
part of the week conditions were quite 
ideal—plenty of mioisture right after good 
rains and a cloudy day or two, but the 
latter part of the week was hot and dry 
and high winds and bright sun pulled hard 
on moisture. [arly planted fields look 
fine and cultivation has begun. Quite a 
good many farmers have contracted their 
crops in advance for seven dollars a ton, 

Comparatively little hay has been cut 
Like almost everything else this 
Alfalfa is only about 


as yet. 
crop will be late. 
35 per cent in bloom now. Clover is just 
about ready to cut now and timothy is 
quite green. We were fortunate in being 
able to get two-thirds of our twelve acres 
of alfalfa into the barn without getting 
it wet at all. It was a beautiful week for 
haying with its drying winds and bright 
sun. Old alfalfa fields are yielding well 
but new seedings are poor. 

Wheat is wonderfully improved and 
what acreage there is looks much better 
than one would ever have thought last 
spring that it possibly could. It is quite 
green though fully headed out, #4d shows 
no coloring as yet. Corn has médde 2 
good start during the weck, but is only 
three or four inches high now when “knee- 
high by the fourth of July” is standard: 
Beans planted after the rain came up un- 
usually quick and well and most of 
them have been cultivated once. Tomato 
plants have at last begun to grow but 
they are still small and a poor stand: 
This crop will not give high yields this 
year. Spring grain looks unusually well; 
is deep green in color and growing rapidly: 
The fourth or codling moth spray has 
been held up because the codling moth 
does not secm to be hatching on schedulé 
this year and because we have had little er 
no weather favorable to the development 
of scab. It is now three weeks since thé 
last or calyx spray was put on. Fruit ane 
foliage look clean and are growing 
rapidly. The June drop is about over and 
though quite heavy, enough fruit for a 
big crop appears to be left on the trges: 
It is a little early yet to try to estimaté 
the crop but the general impression seems 
to be that it will be about as large as last 
year. 

A little while since it was my privilegé 
to visit a good farmer and friend. This 
man and his wife have lived on the samé 
farm for forty years or more. During 
this time they have developed a fine farm, 





(Continued on page 14) 
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The Problem of New York’s Terminal Facilities 


Existing Conditions Are Costly--A Pian the Receivers Endorse 


OMETHING is radically wrong with 
New York’s terminal marketing facilities 
for the handling of farm products, espec- 
ially fruits, vegetables, milk, butter, 

eggs, etc. It is undeniable especially when 
we consider that it costs about as much to 
divert a car of potatoes or other produce once 
it has arrived at one of the terminals to an- 
other market in the city, as it does to bring a 
car all the way down from Buffalo. Everyone 
concerned with the receiving-end appreciates 
the fact and admits that something must be 
done but as yet there has been no single plan 
proposed that meets with the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

It is toward the 
problem that the New York 
Research Council is working. 
composed of a cooperating mem- 
bership including the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Port of New York Authority, the 
New York State College of Agri- 
culture, the New Jersey State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the School of 
Business of Columbia University 
and the New York State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets. 

On June 14 and 15 a conference 
was held to discuss the fruit and 
vegetable terminal requirements 
for the New York district at which 
conference there were representa- 
tives of the producing farmer, the 
carriers, wholesale receivers, job- 
bers and buyers. More recently a 
conference was held fo discuss pos- 
sible plans for the more economical 


solution of this great 
Food Marketing 
This Council is 





entangled. 


West Street, New York City, 


By FRED W. OHM 
Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 


handling of milk, butter, eggs, etc. 

The whole idea back of these conferences 
is to find a plan that will reduce the cost of 
food to the consumer. It is only too well 
known that there is too great a spread between 
what the farmer receives and what the ulti- 
mate consumer pays for what he eats. 

On June 15 the conference devoted its atten- 
tion to the facilities needed for handling the 
New York State fruit and vegetable traffic. 
Dr. C. E. Ladd, Director of Extension at the 
New York State College of Agriculture, spoke 
from the farmers’ standpoint and from the 
New York State Producers as a whole. He 
pointed out in a very concise and emphatic 


nd pine aal 
ied ase 


manner that as far as the cost of producing 
food was concerned, the farmer is down to 
rock bottom. He stated without qualification 
that the farmer cannot reduce the costs of pro- 
duction, that in many cases farmers are pro- 
ducing at less cost, that there are no prospects 
of any reductions in the future and that if con- 
ditions continue as they are, the farmer will 
have to get more for his produce or a whole 
lot more of them will have to go out of busi- 
ness. “In short”, he said, “The farmers’ house 
is clean. The trouble lies somewhere in that 
part of the marketing of the crop after it leaves 
the country districts.” 

And that was that! From then on the con- 
ference satisfied itself with consideration of 
the terminal and marketing end. And from 
then on practically every speaker had his own 
ideas as to the solution of the prob- 
lem. Obviously it would be im- 
possible to report here in detail 
each paper that was presented and 
the discussion that followed each 
presentation. Sufficient to say, 
they varied widely from one ex- 
treme to the other. 

The most concise plan presented 
was read by Mr. John McKenzie, 
Deputy Commissioner of Docks of 
the City of New York. sefore 
reading his paper, Mr. McKenzie 
pointed out that the reason the De- 
partment of Docks was involved in 
the handling of a marketing prob- 
lem was because the plan he was 
to present involved docking as well 











in front of the Erie and Pennsylvania piers is the 
site of a most hopeless tangle, horses, wagons, motor trucks and push carts are 
All striving to get in or get out, and losing and wasting time that in- 
volves the loss of a vast amount of money. 


as marketing facilities. His plan 
merely called for a rearrangement 
(Continued on page 8) 


Some Suggestions for Prospective Radio Buyers 


Clear Reception of Nearby Stations More Important Than Distance 


HERE are a number of points which 

one should consider in deciding upon 

a certain type of radio set—either for 

purchase or for construction at home. 
I am going to try to tell about some of them 
in a way which will not be to technical for 
the would-be radio listener to follow. 

The radio “set” consists only of the box or 
cabinet containing the apparatus essential to 
selecting the various broadcasting stations 
and “interpreting” the electrical impulses re- 
ceived into intelligible music or talking. It 
does not include the batteries or power supply 
apparatus unless this is specifically stated, nor 
does it include tubes, loud speaker and aerial 
equipment as a rule. 

There is a well-authenticated account of a 
woman who telephonel station 


By BRAINARD FOOTE 


will not be good. There are very few real 
bargains of five-tube radio sets going for $17.50 
and the prospective listener will do well to 
steer clear of such propositions. He will ob- 
tain the best results if he patronizes a dealer 
who handles a good line of apparatus and 
doesn’t specialize heavily in price-smashing 
sales. The type of dealer suggested will ren- 
der satisfaction, will make good on complaints 
and see that your set actually WORKS after 
you take it away from his store. 

Next as to the source of power. A radio set 
has vacuum tubes in it which must be lighted 
like electric bulbs, although not as brightly. 
The current is secured from a battery known 


as the “A” battery. If your set uses dry cell 
tubes, a number of dry cells form this battery. 
These are cheap, easily replaced when worn 
out and convenient. Storage-battery tubes, 
however, will give more volume although not 
particularly superior quality of tone. Of 
course, this point will have to be taken into 
account when selecting the set itself. 


Charging the Battery 


If you use a storage battery, you may wish 
to get a charging device. It can be seen that 
the dry cell set will be more economical both 
in first cost and in upkeep unless the charging 
is done at home. Listeners usually prefer the 
storage-battery type because of the greater 
volume and clarity obtained. There are, of 

course, dry cell sets having special 





WCAP in Washington to complain 
that she could not hear them on 
her brand-new radio. After some 
leading questions, the astonishing 
statements were elicited that she 
had no tubes in the set, no batter- 
ies, no loud speaker or aerial. She 
assumed that all one had to have 
was the cabinet and it would 
“talk.” Few persons who have be- 
come at all interested in radio are 
in any danger of having the need 
for “extras” so completely escape 
their attention, but some are inclin- 
ed to give too little thought to this 
all-important subject. 

Of course, the cabinet and panel 
part of the equipment is highly im- 
portant and unless it is well-made 








Dad solves a big radio problem to the salisfaction of everyone 
neighbors.—J UDGE. 


arrangements for producing vol- 
ume on a par with a storage bat- 
tery set without spoiling the tonal 
qualities. These call for special 
tubes and considerably more dry 
cells of one kind or another, so that 
the proportion of expense is less 
in favor of the dry cell type. Many 
prefer this form of set because of 
its compactness, convenience, ab- 
sence of the storage battery and 
its attendant acid, charging trous 
ble, unsightliness and bulk, 

It is possible to obtain a come 
bination storage battery and charge 
ing device which takes care of the 
question almost automatically. For 
those who can afford greater expense, 
these are well worth the while. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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its lasting and performing qualities 
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No. 3 


Where The Department Opposed 


Consolidation 


In c 
schools in 
are voters and taxpayers, 

We 


turned 


msidering the matter 


down by those who 


would like to know why this 
ar< 


of ccensolid 
this vicinity, we wish you to know that we 
and parents. 


moa? 
Tcl 


without any children and who never will 


+ 
mostly 


ati 


r 


y 


taxp: 


1 of the 


has been 
yers 


‘ave any to 


send to school. It looks as if your Education Depart- 
ment was not looking out for the interests of the 
children of the State and especially in our districts. 
What do you think the parents can do wich their 
children when they are not situated to send them 
away to a distant high school? 

The Department admits that it would ‘pe best fo: 


all the districts here 
let this matter be settled by a 


to consolidate. 
vote? 


A 


} 
Then 


why not 


majority oO! 


the parents are in favor of consolidating. The man 
who circulated the petition against consolidation mis- 
represented the facts and several have since chang 
ed their minds and are in favor of consolidating. As 
secon as the opposition was received at the State 
Department, and while our letters were arriving 
daily, the Department announced that it had closed 
the matte nd it appeared in the pre from Albany 
that the application had been denicd 

Why this haste? More than two hundred people are 
at a loss to explain such a decision. We do not be- 


lieve that the Department considered the petition, 


the application and the wretched conditions 


erits. We 


exist in all of the seven districts on their m 
would like to have the Department visit th 
any <« hess districts nd then inform us 
partn hin the conditions orth 
in 

4 Rural School Improvement Socic 
improvermen li but for imprudenc< 
den Why not®let th co t 1 vot 
us on the ' ting list when fui r 
Tk | 

| 

] 
‘ » 71) 
1 a 
‘ 
4 
: 
1 : 
Cc 
‘ | 


as they 


toilets in 


who are opposed. The Department has taken 
the position that before any community can cen- 
tralize must be no doubt that a 


very large majority actually want such centraliza- 


its sche ols the re 






tion. In taking this position, the Department is 
receiving just as bitter letters irom faihers and 
mothers who want to give their children better 


as from the other side who 


centralization, 


school opportunities 
do not wan 
out 


lacts 


lhe whole matter can only be straightened 
the true 

\s a matter 
State money enough to 
for all tl districts 
general desire to centralize. As 
law is better understood and as people find out 
money which 


by gong slowly and by studyin 





instead ol ng to propaganda. 
" i + | ] ] 
ot fact, there will not b 
rovide the « 


xtra tunds 10Ose 


} 


actuai and as the 
ippropriated becomes available, the 
a 


facts, 


matter will work itself out gradually so that those 

districts that wish to get together will be able to 

dlo so there will always be districts where cen- 

ti ition is not practical, and such districts 

need have no fear that consolidation will be forced 
Oll Hei 

F se Economy 

VERY time we travel through the hill 

E, country of the Kast before haying, we are im- 

pressed with the small amount of first quality hay 

at is bemg grown. We have just ridden 


hrough several hundred miles ef the hill country 


ot New York where we doubt if there is one 
meadow in ten that will cut anything but weeds, 
nd we doubt if the situation is much worse this 
year than it has been for years. 
here may be several reasons for our poor 
quality hay, but the chief one in our opinion is 
that farmers have sown everything in the way 
of grass seed but what they should, Because real 


ss seed, particularly timothy and the different 


clovers, has beei heh, for several generations 
we have been sowing mixtures which are little 
| er t i Wee 

There will be these of course who disagree, 
but meadows would have been a hundred tmes 
better off it there never had been an ounce otf any 
rass seed sown except the different varieties ol 


clover, alfalfa and timothy. ‘To be sure, the other 
mixture will grow better on certain places, but 
weeds will grow anywhere. ‘Take orchard grass, 
or instance It will grow where timothy will 
! and sometimes it will produce quite a lot ot 
volume to the acre. But for feeding results, it 1s 

le better than a weed. What 1s the use of 

ting time and energy on something that 1s no 
good when you get it? 


A Fine Chance For Farm Boys 


NEE thousand farm bovs in AMERICAN AGRI- 
O-; ULTURIST territory have become members 
ot the AmericAN Acricutturist Tribe of Lone 
Scouts New applications are coming in every 
day and yet there are still approximately 20,000 

rm S ul age among our readers who 
not yet taken advantage ot this opportunity. 

Conn wortant result of Lone Scout member- 

s are provided with clean, in- 

1 fun What boy is not in- 

tere re udy, camping, hunting and 
ral 1 fhe degree tests provide much 
Natio orive 1 incentive itor making 

\ out is known by the num- 

S passed Incidently a Scout 

will be of value to him all 

ut that will interest J.one 

~ is a sion by the men at the head ot the 
Organization that Lone Scouts after 

| | their degrees will now be 

n ( the many mierit badges 

t n attainable only by Boy 
: fhe mertt badge tess are difficult 

oO t a real challenge to a boy. Tor in- 
na merit badge in dairying 

! \ d thi manacement of 

( le to mill 3 Understand 

mt Of milk and care of dairy 
j Lest at least ten cows 

each with tl habcock tester and 





make proper reports. The other merit badge tests 
are equally interesting and cover every subject 
in which a boy is likely to be interested. 

In several communities older people, both men 
and women have taken an interest in the Lone 
Scouts and it is noticeable that the work has pros- 
pered there. There is no age limit and many of 
our members ace over twenty-one years of ‘ag 
Che goal of the AMERICAN AcGricuLtrurist T 
of Lone Scouts is to have 1500 members by fall 
and in order to do this every scout will need to 
boost the The interest and help 
ot the dads and mothers will be greatly ap- 


preciated —H. L. C. 





organization. 


Can Weather Be Forecast A Year Ahead? 
HilX weather this spring, as every ‘armer 
well knows, has been the coldest and most 

backward through the state that we have had in 

many years. In this connection, it is interesting 
to remember that this kind of weather was pre- 
dicted by Herber: Janvrin Browne, a scientist at 

Washington, nearly a year ago. He said then that 

the summer of 1926 would be cold and backward 

and that 1927 would be worse still. 

His theory, in brief, as we have explained be- 
fore, is that the sun spots have cooled the ocean 
currents so that they have perceptible influence 
upon the climate. This influence will continue, 


according to Mr. Browne, for at least another 
year. 

There are some other scientists who support 
Mr. Browne’s contentions, but for the most part 


his theories have been bitterly attacked. We do 
not know, of course, whether he is right or not 
in <ll of his claims for long distance weather 
prophecies, but he has been right enough so far 
so that we think it worth while to be open-minded 
on the subject and interested enough to compare 
his forecasts with the actua’ weather conditions 
as they occur. It is certainly true that if he has 
discovered a method of long distance forecasting, 
it will be of inestimable value to the human race. 


Getting Ready For Horseshoe Tournaments 
PORTS from all over New York and New 
Jersey are being received showing that hun- 

dreds of communities are getting a lot of recrea- 

tian out of the good old-fashioned game of barn- 
yard golf. In both states AMERICAN AGRICUL- 

PURIST is cooperating with the different farm or- 

ganizations. In New York State, the Farm 

Bureau Federation, and in New Jersey the Fed- 

erated Boards of Agriculture and the Grange 

are holding county contests. The winners will 
later pitch in great state tournaments for sub- 
stantial cash prizes offered by AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST. 

If interested, get in touch with your County 

\gent and attend your county picnics where the 

local contests will be held. 


Should Boys and Girls Stay on the Farm? 
HIS is one of the most important subjects 
that can touch the future of agriculture. Has 

agriculture any future? \Vould you advise your 

own children to follow the business of 
agriculture ? 

lor the best letter on this subject of not over 
two hundred and fifty words, AMERICAN AGRI¢ 
cuLturtist will pay three dollars, two dollars for 
the second best, and one dollar each for all others 

Contest ends October 1. 


great 


we can publish. 


Eastman’s Chestuvts 
T this season of the year when some of out 
readers are looking forward to farming the 
summer boarder instead of the farm, maybe the 
following will be appreciated : 

The professor and his wife were doubtful 
about returning to the farm on which they had 
passed the previous summer, because they had 
heen somewhat annoyed by the proximity of the 
pigsty to the house. Finally, the professor wrote 
to the farmer and explained the objectionable 


feature. He received the following reply: 


“WE HAVEN’T HAD NO HOGS ON THE 
PLACE 
SUMMER, 


SINCE YOU WAS HERE LAST 


BE SURE TO COME!” 
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Early Fruit Prospects 


A Review ot the June Survey ot the New York State Horticuitural Society 


VERY year in June, the New York State 
Horticultural Society conducts a special 
survey among its membership, of the fruit 
districts of the State, in order to obtain 

a comprehensive idea of the extent of the pros- 
pective crop in its early stage. The survey is 
conducted by the secre tary of the society, Mr. 
Roy P. McPherson, assisted by Mr. Roy L. 
Gillett, agricultural statistican of the New York 
State Department of Farms and Markets, who 
compiles the Agures as they are received. Ina 
number of cases it will be ooserved that figures 
are given where only one or two individuals in a 
county reported. Obviously, except in regions 
where the industry is very limited, these less 
representative figures do not carry the same 
weight as would the average of a number of re- 
poris. Furthermore, this report should not be 
confused with the regular government report 
which is issued later. The summary of the re- 
port follows. 
June Drop Delayed 

“The accompanying table includes the average 
‘condition’ of fruit crops as reported by members 
of the New York State Horticultural Society 
about June 25, 1926, together with comparable 
state averages for earlier years. Fruit crops 
bloomed about ro days later this year than last, 


with some members reporting the latest date of 
hloom in their experience. ‘The ‘june drop’ has 
been delayed and except in the Hudson Valley 
had not begun to take place to any extent when 
the reports were mailed. Hence these figures, 
which are the best possible indication of how 
conditions looked on June 25, will be subject to 
such changes as are brought about by the relative 
severity of the ‘June drop’ and other conditions 
of growth later in the season. In a season when 
fruit blooms late and the ‘June drop’ is not far 
advanced, condition figures at this date are likely 
to be somewhat higher than in seasons when the 
bloom is earlier ana the ‘June drop’ is practically 
over, even though the actual crop prospects are 
not materially different. 
Baldwins Set Well 

“Cold, windy weather at blooming time with 
some frosts, appeared to have a bad effect on 
the set of fruit, particularly in the Hudson Valley. 
All fruits are reported as being unusually free 
from insect and fungus injury with foliage in 
good condition except peaches which suffered 
from winter injury in western New York. 

“The APPLE crop as a whole, appears to be in 
excellent condition, with summer and fall varieties 
relatively heavy i:. western New York, though 
only fair in che Hudson Valley. Many com- 


ments indicate that Baldwins in spite of light 
bloom set well, particularly on trees which had 
a light crop last year. The trees with a heavy 
crop last year on the other hand, frequently have 
few apples this year. Greenings throughout the 
state appear much better than last year, although 
McIntosh, except ir the Champlain Valley, are 
not very promising, the set having been poor even 
in the rare cases where bloom was good. Northern 
Spys have particularly poor prospects. 

“PEARS below last year in western New York, 
were reported substantially better than last year 
in the Hudson Valley. Bartlett, the main early 
variety, slightly Lelow last year in western New 
York, promises inuch better in the Hudson Val- 
ley. Seckel is also better in the eastern sections, 
though quite poo: in the Lake Ontario sections. 
Keiffer, on the other hand, looks very good in all 
principal Sections. 

Young Peaches Winter Killed 

“PEACHES, Although many young trees 
under 5 years old ir. western New York, par- 
ticularly in Niagara and Orleans Counties, were 
so badly damaged as to die because of a type 0% 
apparent winter :njury about the base, the condi- 
tions for both early and late varieties, throughou: 
the state were reported the highest for any year 

(Continued on page 6) 





Condition of Fruit Crops About June 25, 1926, in the Various Districts of New York State, with Details for Some of the Principa! 
Fruit Counties and Corresponding July ist Averages for Previous Years 






































APPLES PEARS PEACHES PLUMS JQUINCES| CHERRIES GRAPES 
COUNTY OR DISTRICT $2 5 € F 8 § ae aio: 6g 
—-. = = = = —— -. = = at ua 2 s 3 
, <s & 3 S = z <S 6 a3 = <s GS SS a a 
«SMO ies, stvssit vast onan na enngsammubeigasil *60 *40 #80 
| EE I ESE MCLEE IAS, PN Cee *60 *80 *70 *25 
NORTHERN DISTRICT +60 *60 "75 *25 
Niagara -------------------------------- 66 80 42 77 +34 28 2.3 ss 6 77 81 75 69 79 46 72 81 
RI. dicseicar:desnieitnenrsisendsbivtvidkcea tts chomsdnashealip ania 71 87 45 76 52 43 48 44 32 58 80 93 77 78 89 66 «61 
I oa ie ania ga haancttiaenatate 68 76 57 74 SS 44 53 53 37 66 79 83 82 84] 82 68 74 89 
II ne sites nine as dacinanstclea laid 74 87 65 76 59 36 52 49 41 63 94 94 %6 74 76 70 65 86 
ae ae ene. 71 85 41 78 42 31 32 46 51 *90 *00 *95 *85 *25 *75 58 67 *100 
IIR: .cssh shins secsticlatinisreaedhannianaaeeiaatia 79 82 75 80 = *62 40 *10 *30 
PPR eer ee *70 *90 *50 *90 *45 *25 *60 *40 *25 *80 "75 *50 *50 
Ontario ____- RET eee Cee eRe 71 70 67 84 58 28 360 «33-3559 70 73 = 83 56 *15 a.6Ue 
I sie ee *65 79 44 81 68 13 *75 *75 *50 *62 *100 *100 *100 65 *88 *100 
WESTERN DISTRICT 70 81 55 77 52 35 49 45 41 63 80 85 80 72 79 57 67 87 
TET ET #90 495 #65 «495 «+472 «475 68 #80 *50 *90 #75 *80 *80 
at cate esate ial uae detemadecanengE *75  *68 =*78 %¥*88 =%$+*50 *40 * *80 
Onondaga ______- OPER ELIE” 68 90 67 62 57 61 *25 *15 *10 *62 97 75 *100 *95 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 80 86 69 86 59 60 64 64 37 72 97 75 93 90 
I a ee *35 *85 *85 *65 18 17 *60 *35 * 0 *50 *70 *50 
re ree mera e *60 *70 *70 *80 *20 *40 *30 
TENSE. *100 *100 *50 *50 *100 *100 *80 
MIC a -cic somecttemmeanmeaiitns #41 #32 #38 «#50 «#10 #20 *25 #48 *42 #28 *75 #00 *60 | *92] #65] #25 +490 
Rensselaer _________ PRES ae t' *32 *90 *68 #+$+*62 *45 + *72 *60 *50 *40 *78 *90 *98 *90 *10 |] +*90 *80 *90 
EASTERN DISTRICT 40 73 64 67 26 36 44 43 31 52 78 94 75 69 73 68 *90 85 
Chautauqua (1itjt=¢i=iiiio ae a a a |e *100 *100 *100 *22 *50 #95 
SO. WESTERN DIST. *100 *80 *40 *60 *30 *100 *100 *100 *22 *50 #95 
EAE OTE *100 *100 *100 
TIN -<icsncichadccunnitctpappiamimicdimiiedeadnemtidadl *75 *80 *60 *50 *85 *78 *80 *90 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT *100 *75 *80 *100 *60 *50 *85 *89 *80 *90 
OS ee ea ee #85 *90 #*95 *80 8 *75 
AR 67 59 68 73 52 34 54 53 «31 = «60 77 +62 70 42} *50 as 85 
IRD nnoncncomnanccmwmnmmnnnmpambmenne 59 47 32 40 50 *16 *42 *22 *40 *80 *85 *60 *10 *50 *65 ¥*75 
| RS SP EEE eT, 60 70 58 62 34 28 60 63 56 79 87 78 85 58 73 77. «(77 91 
DD ii a a liad ee 75 70 78 69 58 36 45 38 64 44 83 73 59 65 80 66 «81 79 
a 82 69 78 87 44 42 70 73 41 *40 94 *92 90 *90 | *75 76 «675 *80 
ESR RCC meni e: *50 *75 *50 *25 *50 *50 *50 
bo EE EISELE 69 78 55 83 54 83 *59 *55 *45 *62 85 97 78 *70 78 77 ~—s 66 92 
SIRE SER *75 *80 *60 *90 *50 *75 *100 
TLS TEE SIP re, *50 *75 #*25 *25 *25 *25 *75 *75 *80 *80 *80 | *100 *100 
SO. EASTERN DIST. 67 68 77 68 48 38 55 54 46 62 4 6 67~=«673 62 75 74 #77 86 oy 
STATE AVERAGE 
ES eee 69 77 63 75 50 37 52 48 42 62 81 83 79 70 78 63 «71 87 
TIE. civetsibsiaignse lacahcpigcausicintaapassicaciasitechaahnieeniiaabaaall 55 55 49 41 63 60 SS & FF & 60 63 59 54 70 59 66 66 
RE eaeiindiihiicastinthsdsdinihmdthaniieiasete aatistusieadadl 66 79 39 70 64 49 54 47 49 59 69 71 68 62 82 72 =«(54 73 
ee a 56 45 67 40 58 52 36 26 40 42 62 70 S58 56 59 56 59 76 
ee 55 68 35 53 53 48 66 63 64 70 89 89 89 74 75 65 62 87 
I ice ilies alii iach ee 34 32 35 17 23 33 48 42 43 25 48 52 42 27 58 15 20 40, 





*Less than 3 reports. 
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ri ae we eee 


| Both Went Out To Pasture 









One Went Dry Too Soon 


rhese two cows freshened about the same time 
and both of them were turned into a rich, juicy 


pasture in May. One went dry in Nov ember and 
the other went through the winter in full pro- 
duction. 


One cow had a mixture of Corn Gluten Feed, 
ground corn, wheat bran, and ground oats—seven 
pounds per day in addition to her grass. She 
maintained her wonderful condition and full yield 
throughout the summer and winter. 


The other cow had nothing but grass, so she 
had to rob her own body to make milk, By November 
she had starved hors elf dry. She was then fed without 
profit to her owner until she freshened again. 


Prevent The Loss Now 
This proves that the dairy cow must have 
something more than grass. Last year thousands of 
cows went dry weeks or months too soon. Thousands 
will do it this year unless they are fed a balanced grain 
mixture with their pasture. ; 


Your cows need a ration balanced with Corn 
Gluten Feed at this time—three to eight pounds per cow 
daily—according to their production. “The Gospel of 
Good Feeding” will tell you why they need it—and how 
to feed it. 

Write for a free ce py of thi book, 
the condition and production of your cow 


feeding Corn Gluten Feed Now. 


read it, and insure 
next winter by 


Ask for Bulletin 5-E 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St,, Chicago, Ill. 
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Lively Chicks 


Big Price Reduction! 


BAB 











Kerr's 




















WHITE LEGHORNS 
25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 C 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks 
$2.75 $5.00 $9.00 $42.50 $80.00 

. : BARRED ROCKS : 

SAVE 25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks 
MONEY! ° $3.25 $6.00 $11.00 $52.50 $100.00 
SEND IN R. I. REDS 

. 25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 500 Chicks 1000 Chicks 

Yy OUR $ ) $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
ORDER Add 3c per chick to above prices for special matings. 

NOW! 

‘ 1 fF order, 
‘ Kerr Chickeries, Inc. 
t r N or and 
ae , FRENCHTOWN, W. J. weneeee, N. Y. 
hg peng a ; TRENTON, §. 3 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Address Dept. 10 











300.000 WATIONAL CHICKS IN JUNE AND JULY 
Bred trom carefully selected breeders Smith hatched 
25 0 100 500 1000 
Mixed euwecccee- $3.00 $5.25 $9.00 $43.00 $84.00 
W i Bul? Leghorns ...cccccccccescess ) 5.75 11.00 52.00 100.00 
i I Leghorns ccccccoscccecs 6.25 12.00 57.00 110.00 
K ANCOMAS .. Ps reccccccceccccecese ) 6.75 13,00 62.00 120.00 
U & W Bik. Mlinoreas ..cccccccecess 4.00 7.25 14.00 65.00 125.00 
\ ! Orpingtons ..seees 4.7 8.50 16.00 77.00 150.00 
ntced. Bank ¢ rence. Circular free 


NATIONAL CHICKS FARMS, Mifflintown, Pa. 


pairs? DUCKLIN 


Box 408, 









AND EGGS. CATALOGUE 
Sale of Breeders 
Roy Pardee, Islip, NW. Y. 





LARGE STOCK f Poultry, Tur Geese, Ducks, Guin 
I Eggs, low, cata 








eas, | ( lar Day . 
tes. ~=PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 
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Long Island Plans to Control 
White Diarrhea 


T the meeting of the Long Island 

Poultry Association on June 24th it 
was unanimously voted to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider setting up some definite 
plan for the white diarrhea testing and 
control on Long Island. A committee of 
three Long Island poultrymen, consisting 
of Mr. H. F. Hendrickson, Bridgehamp- 
ton, Mr. J. T. Kirkup, Mattituck, and 
H. IF. Gould, Lake Grove, was appointed 
by president Hallock of the Association 
to meet with Dr. Hendrickson and the 
writer and formulate a definite program. 
This committee will meet and the plah 
which they set up will be vote. on at the 
annual meeting of the Long Island Poultry 
Association which will be held the last 
week in July. 

While the State Institute of Applied 
Agriculture has done some white diarrhea 
testing for the past five years it has made 
no attempt to endorse any definite pro- 
gram, preferring to await action on the 
part of other state organizations which 
were expected to take steps in this direc- 
tion. The poultrymen on Long Island 
have appealed to the Institute to assist 
them in eradicating this trouble from all 
Long Island flocks so that the term “Long 
Island Stock” may have a definite meaning 
and value in relation to freedom from 
this and other diseases. The Institute is 
having in this matter the full cooperation 
of the New York State Veterinary College 
at Ithaca, through Dr. Hendrickson, who 
is stationed at the Institute for research 
and extension work and disease. 


C. FE. Lee 





R. I. Reds Lead at Farmingdale 
A PEN of Reds owned by Pinecrest 
f*Y Orchards led the N. Y. State con- 

test at the end of the thirty-fifth week 
with a total of 1,638 eggs 

A pen of Ieghorns owned by 

Hollywood Strain Leghorn Farm of Ma- 

lone was second with 1,627 eggs and a 

pen of le ah« rns owned by Howard Cor- 
son of Perkasie, Pa., were third with 

1,622 tees 

During the thirty-fifth week of the 
fourth New York State Egg Laying 

Contest the egg producetion was 4,182 

eggs or 59.7% figured on the basis of 

1,000 birds. This is 

over last week. The total production to 

date of 117,714 is 1,658 « 
at the same time last year 
High Pens For Week 
Ascutney Farms, Hartland, Vt., 59, 

first: Lewis Farms, Davisville, R. I., 58 

Woodacre Farm, Bethes- 

second; H. F. Hen- 


drickson, Bridgehampton, L. I., 57 eggs, 


3arnes 


an increase of 1.1% 


ros higher than 


Bacly F Fruit Prospects 
(( ted from page 5) 


since 1922. Some comment indicates a 
lack of uniformity of size of fruit on the 
trees and the results of the ‘June drop’ will 
be watched with unusual interest. 

“PLUMS and also QUINCES were re- 
ported hetter than average throughout the 
state SOUR CHERRIES in western 
New York show a poorer condition figure 
than last year though in the Hudson Val- 
ley and most intermediate sections condi- 
tions were substantially better. SWEET 
CHERRIES, even less promising than 
western New York 
section, are apparently much better in 
other parts of the state. The state aver- 
age reported for both kinds of cherries 
is slightly higher than last June. 

“GRAPES, very late in blossoming, are 
so far very promising, in contrast to the 
very light crop of last year.” 


sour cherries in the 





Many farmers who put in water and 
sewage disposal systems do most of 
their own plumbing. The U.S.D.A. has 
recently published a bulletin that will 
be a great help. Write to The United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
ask for Farmers Bulletin No. 1426 Farm 


Plumbing 


American Agriculturist, Puly 17, 1926 
























THE BIG FLUFFY KIND that jump 
out of the box when you get them 
From pure-bred, high egg record, in- 
spected and culled flocks. Live delivery 
guaranteed. We ship C. 0. D. 
Prices On- 25 50 100 
8S. C. White, Brown Leghorns... .$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 
Brd. Plymeuth Rocks, R. I. Re “ds. 3.50 6.50 12.06 
Wh. Plymouth Rocks, Wh. Wyan- 

dottes tecon cena ReaReees 4.00 7.50 14.00 
Broiler Chicks . 2.50 5.00 9.00 
Catalog giving full particulars and prices ov larger lots 
free on request. Write now. 
Nittany Valley Hatchery, Box 105, 


Bellefonte, Pa. 








Hatched by the best 
BABY CHICKS — of incubation 

from high-class bred- 
to-lay stock. Prices after June 15th. White, Brown, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $9.50 per 100. Barred. Buff 
Rocks, Reds, Black Minorcas, $11.50 per 100. White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, $12.50 per 100 Heavy 
Broilers, $9.00 per 100: Light Broilers, $7.00 per 
100. Write for prices on 500 and 1000 lots on 
less than 100 add 25¢ to order. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed by prepaid parce! post. Member of Interna- 


tional Baby Chick Ass'n 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM Desk H, NUNDA, WN. Y. 














FROM o— BRED, FREE RANGE BREEDERS, BRED FOR 
or EGG PRODUCTION. 

25 50 108 
Mixed Chicks $2.25 $4.00 $ 7.08 
Ferris Strain W. Le eghorns 2.50 4.50 8.08 
Basom’s Brown Leghorns 2.50 4.50 8.08 
Parks Strain Bar'd Rocks 3.00 5.50 10.00 
8 ee eras 3.00 5.50 10.0 
Marcy Str. Jer. B. Giants : 5.00 10.00 20.00 
Money refunded for dead chicks Orders filled promptly. 
We pay Postage alse special handling stamp Let us boot 
your order early Reference Richfield Bank 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA 











BABY CHICKS 


From heavy laying free range flocks. 


mm ©, Wee BOGS oc cccccccese $ 8.00 Per 100 
eee BD |. oc escdesess 8.00 100 
ST ME cikcnbcdscoeeceessus 10.00 “ 100 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds ........ 10.00 “ 100 
Broilers or Mix Chicks .......... 7.00 “ 100 


Special Prices on 500 & 1000 lots. 100% pre- 
paid safe delivery guaranteed, 


J_W. NACE, BOX 161, 








RICHFIELD, PA. 











Send no money. Just mail your order We ship C.O.DR 
and guarantee live delivery of chicks. From pure-bred ir 
spected and culled flocks. 





Prices on: 25 50 
S. C. Wh. & Br. Leghorns ......$2.75 $5.00 $9.00 
Bd. Rocks, R. I. Red wwe 00 5.50 10.00 
White Rocks, Wh. Wyandottes eos Gene 6.50 12.00 


Broiler Chicks . 2.50 4.50 $.00 
MINGOVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box 212, Mingoville, Pa. 





Per 100 Per 500 


er. 





SG GB Bee as veseccceute WOO 
s ae = yer rr TT 10.00 
Mixed Chick . . 7.00 





100° Live Delivery, Postpaid. Order from tb 

tisement or write for free circular. 

CLEAR SPRING HATCHERY, F. B. LEISTER, PROP. 
McAlisterville, Pa., A. D. 2. 


June, Julyand Aug. Chicks 


Ss. C. White and Brown Leghorns 9c each; 
$80.00 per 1000. Barred Rocks and 8S. C; 
Black Minorecas 10c¢ each, $90.00 per 1000, 
S. C. Reds 12c. Black Giants 18c. Heavy 
breeds mixed 9c. Light Breeds mixed 7é 
Order now $1.00 will book your order. Cata=: 
logue on request. Our 16th year 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY 
D. W. Goodling, Mgr. Richfield, Pa: 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS $1°.°° rer 100 


up, according 
to breed and age. Twelve varieties. Thousands 
hatching daily all year around with plenty on 
hand for immediate delivery. Better buy your 
chicks direct from our incubators. Postage pre- 
paid. Live delivery guaranteed. Send for folder at 
once or call at our hatchery. Inspection invited: 
SCHOENGORN'S HATCHERY, 
335 Main St. Hackensack, N. J: 
Phone 1604 or 337. 


RELIABLE CHICKS °¥8,2T4 


$6.00 PER 100 AND UP 
From good healthy free range stock, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan., Leg. Mixed. Send for 
Catalog and Price List. Delivery guarantee 
LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Box 12 Millerstown, Pa: 

















CHICKS FOR JULY AND AUGUST 
S. C. W. Leghorns, 8c; Barred Rocks, 10c; Mixed 7e: 
Postpaid. 100% delivery guaranteed. Circular free. 
L. E. STRAWSER, BOX 30, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 





HOW A BOY BUILT UPA 
GREAT = FARM &'S vcr 


which everybody should re: ad. This boy 
started small in backyard when at school 
with no money, now has $30,000 plant, 
ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs yearly, 
paid $75-$100 bbl. You can do the same, 
Price of book is but we will mail it te 
you for names and addresses of four of 
your friends and only ten cents si lver of 
U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB cog 
434 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 




















PURE NORWEGIAN COD LIVER O1L—Highest grade py 
5. 10 gal. eans. 30 gal. drums, Low Prices 





GONICK’S, 97 Reade St., New York City. 
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What Breeders Think 


Say Cattle Business Is Looking Up 


I believe 
will con- 
favor for 
has in the 


EING naturally an optimist, 

that the Guernsey cow 
tinue to increase in popular 
the next twenty years as she 
last twenty. 

One real cause of the sustained value 
of Guernsey cattle, which is equaled by 
no other breed, is the same and con- 
servative attitude of the leading breed- 
and executive committee, who have 
their against 


ers, 
steadfastly set influence 
false valuation. 

Another is the fact that the American 
public, always on the alert for quality, 
is demanding high grade table milk, and 
in the production of rich high flavored 
milk, has no competitor. Grade Guern- 
seys for production of milk for the Phil- 
adelphia and Atlantic Coast Markets are 
now fetching up to $350 at public auc- 
tion. 

Along with this demand has come an- 


other very healthy influence that will 
be of an immense help to the breed. 
While good grades will bring, and are 
worth $300; you cannot give scrubs 
away The same is true for purebreds. 
Unless a Guernsey cow can really give 
milk, and looks the part, no fancy 


brecding can carry her through and she 
will hardly bring her beef price. 
Butcher a Good Customer 

This is a very healthy condition. None 

of our breeders butcher enough animals. 


The butcher is the best customer any 
breeder can have. 

If all breeders would only consign 
animals to sales that they would buy, the 
sale averages not only would be higher, 
but the breed average would be raised, 
and its popularity increased. Nothing 
will gain the breed more friends than 
for yeginner to buy, in his first ani- 
mal, a real producer, a‘pure bred dairy 
cow, in fact, as well as lineage. Con- 
versely, nothing hurts more than the 
sale of one you want to get rid of, a 


throw back to the original cow that will 
only give milk enough to feed her calf 
four months. The real does not 
need four times a day milking and pam- 
pered conditions to make a record, as 


cow 


ali those familiar with the record and 
history of the last world’s record Guern- 
sev can testify 

The last factor in the present healthy 
condition of the pure bred Dairy Cattle 
business, is the growing demand for, 
and willingness to pay for, clean milk, 
from healthy cattle, by the American 
Public 

T. B. testing means better cattle, bet- 
ter cared for. Having climinated this 
dreaded scourge, which every state is 
now doing, each farmer naturally re- 


places his scrubs with better cattle, a 
pure bred bull, and at least one pure 


bred cow or heifer. 

Having cleaned up his old stable, he 
tries to keep it better, and we have an- 
and breeder. 

—L. M. MerryMAn. 


Pure Bred Holstein » ene 
Greatly Improved 

3y Fen Frerp 

of Dutchland Farms, 


other customer 


Manager 


Boston, Mass 
W* are pleased to say that there 
has been a great increase in the 


There is 
present 


demand during the last year. 
a good forcign demand at the 
time. South America is taking a goodly 
number of high class animals. Japan is 
also taking some good ones. In fact, 
we are wondering if they are not taking 
some animals that the breed can ill af- 
ford to lose. 
Nearly everyone 
tion “What caused the great depression 
in pure bred cattle?” We feel that the 
depression was a legical one, the result 
of the lack in purchasing power of the 
dairymen throughout the country. We 
also feel that the unusual amount of 
publicity given to the ideal cow and bull 


is asking the ques- 


has also worked a hardship with the 
Holstein breeder as it has created a de- 
mand for animals of a quality that do 
not exist. 
Production Should Come First 
3reeders who have invested in the 


show ring animals that lacked produc- 
tion have already felt their dwindling 
profits until they are now building on 


PRODUC- 
feel that they 


the best of all foundations 
TION. In this way they 
can pay as they go and have an excel- 
lent chance of completing the structure. 
By using profitable animals they may 
continue as breeders and be able to 
improve the type of their herds from 
year to year. 

In looking to the has 
been no time when a dairyman,could in- 
vest in Holstein cattle with the assur- 
ance of making money as right now. It 
is true that he could purchase his 
foundation stock for somewhat less 
money a year ago, but now we have 
definitely turned the corner and we 
have a clear vision of the future so that 
anyone who desires to own Holsteins 
and will put his money into animals of 


future there 


great production and good type will 
make plenty of money on his invest- 
ment. 

We at Dutchland Farms are looking 


to the future with great confidence. We 
are continuing the policy that we start- 
ed with over twenty years ago: that for 
breeders we must have producing dams 
(Continued om page 9) 
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It’s easier to Keep Up 
than to Catch Up 


During July and August, when pastures become 


scanty or parched, a good concentrate ration should be pro- 
vided to prevent a drop in milk flow and to keep the cows 


in good flesh. 


With Linseed Meal constituting a large portion 
of such ration you can easily avoid a summer slump and in- 
sure full fall production, without resorting to heavy barn 
feeding to force a 


Linseed Meal with 
high protein content and fine 
conditioning qualities pays as 
high as 100% 
farm animals. It does more than 
maintain; it hastens gains. With 
hogs on pasture it has proven 
worth $76 a ton when substi- 
tuted for half the tankage in the 
usual corn-and-tankage ration. 


Farmers, breeders, feed- 
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ders, experiment station men, 
AT | 12 | 13 | 04 [1S 116 | 17) will tell you about it in our 
18 |19 20) 315 books, “Dollars and Cents Re- 
25 BS G' Se \1 sults” and “How To Make 
__ aT og \S : Money With Linseed Meal.” 
1 \2 3 \ Write Dept.R 7for them. 
9 \ 2 a2 22 
e738 9 LINSEED MEAL 
33 EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


1128 Union Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Jerseys Selected by Famous 
Milk Company 


hundred purebred 
the Walker-Gordon 
producers of the world famous Walker-Gordon Certified 


a great high producing purebred herd to gradually re- 

place the herd of over 1000 grade cattle. 

the 

For information on 
> 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 


just been pur- 
of New Jersey, 


Jerseys have 


Milk Co., 


were selected to form the nucleus of 


choice of those who must know! 


Jersey cattle or Jersey ‘milk write 
New York 


324 W. 23d St., 

















Rose Queen. 
She has seventh place in Class E. 


Beacon Hill 


Pounds of butter fat. 





Guernsey cow owned by Hill Girt Farm, Pennsylvania. 
Her record Is 15748.1 pounds of milk and 781.53 
She is a product of the Beacon Hill herd of Rhode Island. 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beef 
sreed is founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
stock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 


The breed that brings two checks instead of one—the 
milk check and the beef check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, 
Ayrshire bull, 


FOR SALE: year old ready 


Iroquois Salesman, Sire; 
Matador, Dam; Iroquois 
Granddam; Ringmaster 


N. Y. 





one 
for 
service. 
Monstone 
Pretty Peggy, 
Peggy. 
TROQUOIS FARM, 


Cooperstown, - - - . FT. 


O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. ut of good record dams. 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right. 

Also a few heifer calves of the saMe lines of breeding 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 
Montgomery - - ° 








New York 





TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 


We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are from 
Reg sister of Merit dams, and several are already 
bred to a beautiful son of the White Cid. They 
are priced for quick sale. ‘Phone or write fot 
more complete description. 

THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 





Forge Hill Farm Guernseys 
The Home of the Two LADDIE BULLS 
SAUGERTIES LADDIES ULTRA 86792 

Son of Ultra May King out of an A. RB. daughte? 

of Florham Laddie. 

TABLE ROCK ULTRA LADDIE 91391 
Son of Florham Laddie out of an A. R. daughter of 
Ultra May King. 
Bull Calves for Sale at $100 


CHAS. A. SLATER 


R. D. 3 Newburgh, N. Ys 





Reg. Jerseys of Oxford Breeding. Herd sire 
grandson of OXFORD YOU’LL DO 


Cows, bred heifers, and young bulls 
at farmers prices. 
Herd Accredited Watch this spacé 


HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Durham, N. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 
grade Holstein — 


Tuberculin Tested #235, olstcin an 
heifers, that show quality and milky type, 60 
day retest guaranteed. 

iT. &c. A. WELCH 
West Edmeston : New York 
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Reviewin e the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 
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SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & NS 


Bonded Commission Sil ars 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 
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ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO 
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Free Book 


Order Your WINDOW SHADES 
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avoid a serious glut. Those who got modity rather than walk a long distance 
their stock in early were lucky for on from one place to another. By creating 
rhursday and Friday the market sim- 
ply cut itself all to pieces and colored 
stock went down to 32 to 33c for the 
fancier marks. This resulted in ex- 
tremely heavy buying and by Saturday & 
what little trade was transacted was at treet. 
the previously higher rates. Buving Other speakers at the conference who 
was so heavy on Thursday and Friday made valuable suggestions were Mr. D. 
hat there was little or no carryovers to Willis Holden of the wholesale receiv- 
I - sday, hat , — Hows , r, advices ing firm of Smith & Holden; Herschel 
indicate that by the time the weel .'S H. Jones, representing the Hudson Val- 
up we will again see a weak market for . . : . 
ley shippers and also a receiver; and 
heavy supp ie S are again on their way Fd 
7 | 


a union terminal all incoming produce 
would be assembled in one central point. 
It would also eliminate much of the con- 
gestion which now exists along West 


gar Kleinhans, a prominent commis- 
FEEDS AND GRAINS sion receiver ot up State potatoes 
FUTURES Beet Che carriers had their inning. Mr. 


July 6 June 29 Year J. J. Mantell, vice president oi the Erie 
(At « 1go) Rp. 











Wheat ........ veee 1.36% 1.32 1.4754 Railroad, opposed the idea of a union 
Corn ‘ .69 69%, .995g terminal, claiming that 1e to the sea- 
Oats 37%, «3734 «493g Si a dees i ies had ‘ 
CASH GRAINS sor al nature of the yuSINess Such a tere 
(At N York) minal would be in use only six months 
Wheat No. 2 Red 1.72%, 1.62 1.747% f the 1 - and Id c es | 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. ‘87 8454 1.23%, ‘ tne year and would cost in his esti- 
Oats, No. 2 48% «49 5742 mation approximately $40,000,000. Mr. 
FEEDS July 4 nts RS 
July 3 June 26 © 1925 Mantell’s personal estimate, by the way, 
(At ) was approximately ten times as high as 
Gr'd Oats 30.00 30.50 stimate 1 to te ly nenmeere s 
Sp’g Bran 23.25 24.00 <= the « = pei ay cme —— ers and 
H’d Bran 26.50 26.50 ~~ architect who drew up the Delaney 
Stand’d Mids 23.75 24.00 S ] I 1 th Mr r 
‘ lan, n on yreath Mr. Mant Si 
Soft W. Mids. 31.00 31.00 = . — ir. Mantell said 
Flour Mids 30.50 30.50 S that the cost would be prohibitive while 
Red Dog .... 34.00 33.50 * in another he stated that the Erie was 
Wh. Hominy 28.75 28.00 : Sia 
Yel. Hominy 28.75 28.00 bs contemplati the establishment and 
Corn Meal .. .31.00 30.50 : erection of own giant terminal on 
Gluten Feed er, 37.75 : ; : : 4 
Gluten Meal 47.75 47.25 S the Jers adjacent to the en- 
36% C. S. Meal 35.50 36.00 trance to the vehicular tunnel which is 
41° Cc. S. Meal 38.00 38.50 ‘ ; : 
45% C. S. Meal 39.50 40.00 soon ve opened. It was evident that 
34%, O. P. Linseed the Erie does not want a union terminal 
Oil Meal 47.00 47.00 aha I 
for such a terminal would open up val- 
! tee uable territory to other carrier 
, ‘ . 
So the discussion continued back 
. me and forth. Toward the close of the cone 
JERSEY POTATOES INCREASING . 4 
ference a resoiution was pr a ne- 
Chin, f Te ( e grad- dor the union te nal this 
1 ( n 1 1oh by he roth he as i ‘ sly P < 1 } ver al 
end of tl curre the ould ‘ nes . , ‘ — 
pee miner Ne Shor ihe dD ( 1 col nce, chi¢ ing 
{ y ] istern . 
; +] “is al e bring Os an the s p divergent 1CcWS d nallv a 
ul 7 blv a fe a little hieher in a verv resolution was adopted which States 
| wav However, most of the busi- that th probk m of terminal facilities 
ness is at &< North Carolinas have got should be the especial concern of the 
to be extremely fancy to bring that ugure City of New York, the Port Authority 


and even then it is extreme on arrivals and the Erie, Pennsylvania and New 


Teg we . anrvihee week Fane : 
ae ge Re Ir : veew *O8S York Central railroads and that the 
Island should be turtine to dig in a small 1 1y 
discussion of the problem be continued 
under official auspices for the purpose of 
NO CHANGE IN HAY working out a satisfactory program of 
- are . i terminal relief. Earl R. French, Exe- 
There is little or no change in th ay ; _ : 

. tive Gneret . ns me i 
market since ou last fr rt Th is culty mecretary of the Council was ine 
practically no No. 1 in the market. There structed to send copies of the resolution 
j hy N 2 coming in and this is gen- to the Mavor of New York and others 
erally held at from $27 to $28, providing concerned 
: ~~ tno freoke Reealt 1 ik ima i ae 
t is in large bales. Small bales are gen- And there it ended. Nothing definite 

1! Eniloe | Other grades ar ° ; 
: : I AG c was really accomplished, Phe coutlere 
ence served to exchange a lot of divere 


gent ideas. Obviously a terminal plan 
could not be determined upon at the 
The Problem of New York’s meeting and one could not be built up 
by those present Che Council has been 


Terminal Facilities 


able to get some ideas they already 


( vcd i pa 2) know but the conference brought them 

: ; all together and gave them to the pub- 

of piers to form a union terminal. The Jic¢, It js up to the city to go ahead and 
plan of the Dock Department wa com- do something tangible. In the meane 
monly known as tl Delaney Plan of time trucks lock wheels in W: st Street, 


9 ich has been ¢ “cept . 
23 which has been generally accepted drivers swear at each other and the 


the plan most acceptable to the re-  ¢ongestion in general, receivers curse the 


ceiving trade and is the plan which Mr. whole tangle, shippers are not getting 
\. W. Frost, President of the National the best break because of the widely 
ue of Commission Merchants and separated and inadequately existing 
his coll agues prepare d in cooperation terminals—and the consumer is paying 
with the city officials for the fiddling. For once the farmer is 


The plan calls for sufficient pier not blamed for it 
facilities to take care of upwards of 800 
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cation and so on. As a result a buyer 
who wishes to cover all incoming pro- 
duce has to travel a considerable dis- 
tance if he wants to cover all the termi- 
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will pay more for a com- 
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Among the Farmers 


Teachers of Agriculture Hold Conference 


HE annual conference of the New 
York State teachers of Agriculture in 
Secondary Schools was held at the State 
School of Agriculture at Morrisville dur- 
ing the week of June 28—July 2 
These annual conferences are for pro- 
fessional improvement. The program con- 
sisted of talks by men prominent in voca- 
tional teaching, meetings of various com- 
mittees of High School and Agricultural 
teachers to study the problem of what and 
how to teach, the annual meeting of the 
Association of Agriculture teachers of 
New York and a picnic 
Among the speakers were A. P. Wil- 
liams, Regional Agent, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education; A. K. Getman, 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education; 


W. J. Weaver, Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education; E. H. Thomson, President, 
Federal Land Bank, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Charles Tuck, Dairymen’s League; Cam- 
eron Beck of the New York Stock Ex- 


Virgil Jordan, National Industrial 
Conference Scard; L. A. Wilson of ‘te 
State Department of Education; R. M. 
Stewart of the State College of Agricul- 
ture and James Payson of St. Lawrence 


University 


change ; 


Prize Winners of League Essay 
Contest Announced 
ME G. W. SLOCUM, President of the 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, has for two years offered a 
sum of money to be given as prizes for 
an essav contest eligible to high school 
students 

he first prize of $25.00 was won by 
George W. Coomber of Walworth, N. 
y Miss Valeda Warren of Dalton, Pa., 
won the second prize of $15.00 and Miss 
Myrtle Furman of Springville, N. Y., 
won the third prize of $10.00. 

The following ten high school students 
each won $5 prizes: Marian A. Phillips, 
South Otselic, N. Y.; William L. Lech- 
ner, Readington, N. J.; George Record, 
Sherburne, N. Y.; Wilfred E. Hewitt, 
Sherman, N. Y Clarence Benedict, 
Glenfield, N. Y.; Ruth E. Cook, Greene, 
N. Y.; Philip Allen Wyckoff, Marcel- 
lus, N. Y.; Hector G. Buell, 19 Rockland 
Street, Malone, N. Y.; Malcolm Wales 


Sherburne, N. Y.; and Quintan Todd, 


Mexico, N. Y. 
The judges were: E. R. Eastman, 
Editor, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New 


York City, chairman; W. S. McDowell, 
Director of Extension, Penn State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa., and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Young, President, New York State 
Home Bureau Federation, Milton, N. 
y 


Maine Potato Growers Oppose 
Western New York Rates 
In Complaint to I. C. C. 
OTATO growers and shippers in 
western New York and all New York 
State for that matter, have been thrown 
into a state of consternation and confusion 
by the report that a representative group 
of Maine potato growers and shippers has 


filed with the Interstate Commerce Com-’ 


mission a complaint that railroad rates on 
potato shipments out of important potato 
producing sections of Maine, including 
Aroostook County, are prejudicial and dis- 
criminating as compared with rates apply- 
ing out of western New York. It is said 
in a reading of the bill of complaint, three 
important shipping points in western New 
York, namely Rochester, Wayland and 
Batavia, are mentioned specifically. Other 
points are obviously inferred as they are 
in the territory in which the basic rates 
for the three stations mentioned apply. 
It is claimed in the complaint that in 
the application of existing rates western 
New York shippers have an advantage in 
these rates to points in the south, par- 
ticularly North and South Carolina. It 


is said that the bill of complaint reveals 
the fact that practically every shipping 
point in Maine is behind the plan to force 
the issue before the Commission. 

As yet it is too soon to say what opposi- 
tion will be offered by New York State 
growers. Plans are only in a tentative 
stage in view of the fact that the character 
ol the € nunplaint was only revealed during 
the last week in June. It is expected that 
the Traffic Bureau of the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets will 
take an active part in uniting the New 
York force in preparing counteracting 
arguments to the complaint. It is ex- 
pected that local meetings will first be 
held in the various potato producing and 
shipping sections in formulating the state- 
wide action and response. As yet no date 
has been establisted when the Commission 
will hold a hearing. As developments take 
place they will be reported in the columns 
of American AGRICULTURIST and over the 
air from WGY. 


What Breeders Think 
(Continued from tage 7) 
and transmitting sires, and these ani- 
mals with the inherent ability to carry 
on so that each generation is better 
than the preceding one, showing in- 
creased production and better individual 
excellence. 
Cattle On the Upgrade 
Sy Wan. H. SANnpers 
Manager of Beaver Ridge Farm 
OOKING into the future in the cat- 


tle business as in other industries, 


is of course, somewhat of a gamble. 
However now with the fact that the 
general agricultural outlook is some- 
what brighter, I think now is an ideal 
time to recommend farmers so desiring, 
to go into the purebred cattle business. 
Prices are without doubt as low as they 
will be. After all, it is Mr. General 
Farmer that holds the balance of de- 
mand in the purebred game. If busi- 
ness is good and prosperity knocks at 
his door, every real dairy farmer is 
found to be reaching out for the better 
things in the live stock world. It may 
only be a purebred sire to start, but the 
country over a demand is started, and 
prices rise with the demand. Probably 
right now there is more good stock of 
all the dairybreed on the market at rea- 
sonable prices than there will be for 
many years to come. 

I would caution buyers to put their 
money into fewer cattle of better qual- 
ity, rather than greater numbers, al- 
though they might be sold cheap. The 
fact that a cow is purebred and register- 
ed does not always make her a profit- 
able member of the dairy herd. Among 
the winners will be the farmer that buys 
stock of good individuality and of some 
known productions. 

I do not know as I know much to 
hold back the cattle industry. I am 
sure the country is not over-loaded with 
pure bred stock. 


‘Outlook Excellent’’ 
By W. B. Rosstns 

an interview with a representative of 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Mr. W. B. 
Robins of Poland, N. Y., recently elected 
Director of the Holstein Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America, expressed considerable 
enthusiasm about the future outlook for 
breeders and the Holstein business par- 
ticularly. Mr. Robins expressed the 
opinion that the Holstein business has 
gained more in the last three months than 
it has in the last three years. He stated 
that his bull sales were exceptionally good 
and continually on the up grade. 





Plant a barn for your grandson. Two 
acres of white pine set now will build him 
a fine one in fifty years. 
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Bring out their full 


production capacity 


Records on 2480 cows in New York Herd Improvement 
Associations show that the cows producing 10,000 Ibs. of milk a 
year received feed worth $101.83 and returned their owners $2.27 
in milk for every $1.00 expended for feed, hay, silage, and grain. 

The 625 cows that gave 7500 Ibs. of milk received feed worth. 
$87.75 and returned $2.05 for every $1.00 spent in feed. 
cows that gave 3500 Ibs. of milk received feed worth $62.68 and 


turned in only $1.27 for $1.00 spent. 


feeding. 


Of course, a 10,000-pound cow is usually a better individual 
than a 3500-pound cow but there are countless cows in the 3500- 
pound class that can be put in the 7500-pound class by right 
Spasmodic feeding at the season of high milk prices 


won't do it. 


24% More Winter Milk from Pasture-Fed Cows 


A good income from cows depends on how economically you 
bring out their full production capacity. Pasture feeding is a big 


factor. 


The records from 121 farms reported in Cornell Bulletin 441 
give these facts about pasture feeding: On 26 farms where no 
grain was fed on pasture the cows averaged 5510 Ibs. of milk per 
year, 14 Ibs. per day on pasture and 15.9 per day the next winter. 
On 39 farms where 715 lbs. of grain per cow was fed on pasture 
the herds averaged 6932 lbs. per cow during the year, 17.9 Ibs. 
per day on pasture and 19.8 lbs. per day the next winter. 
cows fed grain on pasture gave 24‘% more milk in the winter than 


those which did not have it. 


protein. 


G.L. F. Service Saves Protein 


For pasture feeding three G. L. F. rations are available so you 
can furnish your cows the material they need without wasting 
With green lush grass, you can use G. L. F. 16% Dairy; 
with fair pasture, G. L. F. 20% Exchange Dairy; with dry pasture, 


G. L. F. 24% Milk Maker. 


Each of these feeds builds producers. 
bility, variety of protein, palatability, and the body building 


minerals. 





G. L. F. Feeds 


Contain 
Minerals— 
Most 
Important 


Production and reproduction were taken 
into account in each of them when the Con- 
ference Board worked out the formulas. 
there is eny latent capacity in a cow, these 


feeds will bring it out 


Maker. 
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Each has high digesti- 


Remember, on dry pasture, it’s Milk 
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ll make mething else plain: so that ind badges of a colonel, came riding 

re may be nothing to excuse along the lines up to the abatis by the 

1. You shall not be able to say that I town gate. Here were assembled Moul- 

held light from your mind. I trie and a group of officers including 


1 tour years ago, when Feather- Latimer, in consultation with the Gov- 
ficed to your vainglory, ernor, 
i ] Rutledge lo »ked round it the man’s 
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nnels through which false§n- State’s engineer 
iy be conveyed to an enemy ‘Well?” Rutledge asked him. ‘What 

loing That is why I do not do you report?’ 
Carey. He may prove just such a The Colonel shook his head. ‘We are 
uld I require it If I do, God very weak,’ he answered. ‘Here on our 


n. He shall serve my purpose and left the lines are not above four feet 


ve treachery at one thick, and the parapets are still far 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 


| ARRY LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 

leader in the Colonial party. His political leanings are responsible for the 
breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 
a staunch Tory. Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 
faces arrest. Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 
if he will leave Charles Town. Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 
Latimer into an unfair duel. Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 
Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor's aide. Lati- 
mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 
further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. Under these circumstances 
Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 

War Breaks out. The Governor and Mandeville flee. Latimer returns to Charles 
Town and is commissioned in the army of South Carolina. The Tories burn the Latimer 
home in Charlies Town and Myrtle coes to live at the home of General Moultrie, Harry’s 
supe yr officer Rutledge, the Colonial Governor, questions the wisdom of this since 
Myrtie has been seen visiting her father’s home where there is a mysterious visitor by 
the name of Jonathan Neild Myrtle penetrates Neild’s disguise, discovering that he is 
Mandeville and confronts him with the fact She hesitates to report him to Moultrie 
’ 1 spy. fearing she would be implicated, evading the general's questions regarding 
Neild Tom tIzard, a friend of Latimer’s arrives as a special messenger from Washing- 
ton Rutledge reads the message and destroys it without revealing its contents to 
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is concerned der.’ And he pwinted to a distant group 
‘ ha your excellency under- f labourers actively wielding spade and 
[tr nt the Imonition.’ mattock. ‘But the attack may come at 
1 you please observe any moment now, and in what case are 
we to withstand it?’ 
| that,” Latimer continued coldly, It was Moultrie who spun_ round, 
present engagements are over, leaning heavily upon his cane, to answer 
t | 1 nt to the him briskly 
| ll have the | for In better ca were in Fort 
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| iid. Then he But Moultrie belittled the importance 
l 1 his heel, and of the time. ‘Pooh! We are as ready 
for them now as we shall be to-mor- 
CHAPTER VIII ae 
‘Are we?’ Rutledge turned slowly to 
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} \RLY on following morning, to think so. That they do think so now 
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it Ashley, and advanced upon ped down from the abatis, and walked 
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t in camp, on th h bank of Rutledge turned again 
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The Carolinian—sy Ratae/ Sabatini 


‘Above all,’ he said, ‘see that a sharp 
lookout is kept along the lines, and that 
no one is allowed to pass out upon 
any pretext.” The vehemence of his in- 
sistence was remarkable. 

‘But, of course,’ Moultrie answered. 
‘It is being done. Also I have posted 
sentries along the waterfront.’ 

‘And let no military movement be 
undertaken without first consulting me,’ 
was Rutledge’s last order as he rode 
away. 

Moultrie was left frowning over that. 
He smiled crookedly as presently he 
looked at Harry. 

‘There's a despot for you!’ 

Harry did not smile back. He was 
warmed by indignation. 

! ‘Sometimes I ask myself who is the 
fcommander here,’ he answered. 
‘Sh!’ Moultrie checked him. ‘Let be. 

He is acting upon some secret plan of 
his own.’ 

‘A secret from the general command- 
ing!’ exclaimed Latimer, and laughed. 
‘I marvel you endure it.’ 

‘That is because I trust him, absolute- 
lv. He is patriotic, stout-hearted, and 
stout-headed. I am not sure that, my- 
self, I possess all those qualities in the 
same degre¢ It's only fools, Harry, 
who don’t know their limitations.’ 

They mounted and rode back into 
town together, down Broad _ Street, 
through the wide gateway, at which 
sentries were now posted, into the gare 
den space about Moultrie’s residence. 
lhe place wore now an aspect coniorm- 
ing more than ever with its temporary 
character of general headquarters. There 
was a guard before the dour, and a cou- 
ple of orderlics were on duty in the hall. 
In addition to the orderlies, two militae 
men with a prisoner who had been 
brought in a few minutes before their 
arrival. 

‘We took him, sir, between the old 
Magazine and Lover’s Walk. He was 
making his way towards the lines, and 
taking great care not to be seen.’ 

Moultrie looked the fellow over with 
that keen, small eye of his. He was a 
shabby, weedy young man in the garb 
of an artisan, and fright had reduced 
his countenance to the colour of clay. 

Now Moultrie had not been out of his 
clothes for thirty hours, and, with the 
prospect of another night in the lines, 
he was intent upon snatching what rest 
he could while opportunity served. It 
was a duty not only to himself, but to 
the State. So he left the fellow to Lati- 
mer, and went off upstairs. 

‘Fetch him along,’ he bade the guards. 

The Major flung his hat on the table, 
pulled the wooden armchair half round, 
and sat down so that his elbow was on 
the board. The men brought their cap- 
tive to a halt immediately before him. 

‘Have you searched him?’ he began. 

One of the guards stepped forward 
and placed various objects on the table. 
They included a kerchicf, a knife, @ 
tinderbox, a purse, and a pistol. 

Latimer picked up the purse. Out of 
it on the table he emptied eleven Enge- 
lish guineas, in themselves enough to 
condemn so shabby a rogte as this. 

‘Gold, eh?’ said Latimer. ‘What's your 
name, my man?’ 

The pallid lips parted, and the fele 
low’s voice came in a croak of appree 
hension. 

‘Jeremiah Quinn, your honour. I 
swear to Heaven I have 

‘Yes, yes. But wait. Just answer my 
questions. What is your trade?’ 

‘I’m a carpenter, sir.’ 

‘Where do you usually work?’ 

‘Here in Charles Town, your honour 
I've a shop in Middle Lane.’ 

‘How long have you been here?’ 

‘All my life, sir. I were born in Charfes 
Town, as plenty folk can swear to your 
honour. My brother was gard’ner to Cols 
onel Gadsden, and...” 


(Continued on page 14) 
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How the [ariff Helps the Farmer 


(Continued from page 1) 


«cost than the United States that their ex- 
ports are driving the American farmer 
out of the European market by the simple 
and certain process of being able to always 
undersell him, at a profit. Students of 
the agricultural economic have 
no hesitancy in oredicting that the Ameri- 
can farmer’s forcign markets are rapidly 


situation 


and surely reaching the vanishing point 
because of these conditions. 
This brings the American farmer face 


to face with the where he 
can market his product and what wilh be 
the effect on farm prices when he 
his foreign markets. Fortunately we are 
not without information upon this subject. 
In 1921, the Joint 
ricultural Inquiry, composed of members 
of Congress, representing both the Senate 
and the House and both political parties, 
made a report of studies of agriculture, 
which had been prosecuted under its di- 
rection, in response te a resolution pass_d 
by Congress. No charge of partisianship 
or political by-play of any kind can be 
Jaid this report. 


question ol 


loses 


Commission of Ag- 


against 


Industrial Depressions Cause Low 
Farm Prices 

In discussing the relation of farm ex- 
ports and farm prices, this report, which 
was signed by all members without any 
reservation, was very clear 
in its that exports of farm 
products have very little to do with farm 
but that, on the other hand, there 
is a very relation between farm 
prices and domestic consumption; and the 
history of farm prices justifies the state- 
ment that industrial depressions in the 
United States are always accompanied by 


exception or 
conclusions 


prices ; 


close 


decline in farm prices because industrial 
depressions mean lessened domestic con- 
sumption 

the American agricyltural producer 


knows of his own experience the truth 
of this conclusion and needs go back no 
farther in his memory than the year 1921 
to prove the case. In that year, the United 
States farmer exported more grain of all 
kinds, more and more meat 
products than any year in the history of 
American agriculture, but in 1921, the 


livestock 


American farmer will remember that he 
was “dead-broke” and that farm prices 
touched the bottom. In 1921, it is also 


a matter of record that approximately 
5,000,000 wage earners ordinarily employ- 
ed were in enforced idleness. The records 
further that the per capita con- 
sumption of food in the United States dur- 
ing that year was the lowest of any year 
in the history of this generation; less 
meat products per capita, less bread, less 
sugar, less grain foods of all kinds were 
consumed because of the fact the American 
working man was out of a job and had 
nu money wherewith to buy anything 
except the barest necessities and then only 
in limited quantities. 

That experience, which was but a 
repetition of previous experiences, proved 
beyond a doubt that it is not the American 
farmer’s foreign markets consuming 10 
per cent of his total production that is the 
measure of his prosperity, but his domestic 
market, consuming 90 per cent of his pro- 
duction. 


show 


Forty Cents of Dollar Goes for Food 


The United States Department of Labor 
has made a study of the distribution of 
the working-man’s dollar based upon an 
actual survey of over 12,000 families of 
wage earners in 92 different cities and 42 
different states. As a result of this survey 
it is ascertained that 40 cents of every 
wage earner’s dollar is expended for food. 
With this as a basis, it is a matter of 
simple arithmetic to compute the fact that 
the employees of manufacturing industries 
of the United States in 1923 were expend- 
ing $1,500,000,000 more for food than they 
expended in 1921. 

This explains. why there was an increase 
in the per capita consumption of all kinds 
of farm products. It explains why, in 
face of a steady decline in export of farm 
products, there has been an increase in 





the market price of farm products. The 
American wage earner when he is steadily 
employed at American wages is better fed, 
better clothed, better housed, better edu- 
cated and enjoys in every particular a 
much higher standard of living than the 
wage earner of any other nation in the 
world. * * * * 

The home market created and maintain- 
ed by the buying power of the American 
wage earner is a protracted market. It 
could not exist without a protective tariff. 
Every period under a protective tariff has 
been marked by great industrial activity 
and expansion, accompanied by the steady 
employment of good wages. Every period 
following the repeal of a protective tariff 
has been marked by a wide-spread and 
serious industrial depression, with millions 
of idle wage earners deprived of their 
buying power. 

The American farmer sells today in a 
protected market, a market created by 
protective tariff, a market of industrial 
consumers whose buying power is depend- 
ent almost wholly on the maintenance of 
the policy of a protective tariff. Ninety 
per cent of all the American farmer pro- 
duces is sold in this highly protected 
market. It is a market which, for him, 
is doubly protected. It protects his in- 


dustrial urban consumers in their jobs 
which pay the highest wages ever paid 
in any nation in times of peace, and it 


protects him from the cheaply produced 
agricultural products of Canada, New 
Zealand, the Argentine and other agricul- 
tural competitive countries 


Tariff Repeal Would Cause Ruin 


Repeal the protective tariff utter 
ruin, unspeakable catastrophe would over- 
take American agriculture. Such an act 
would at once throw the American wage 
earner out of employment and destroy 
his capacity to pirchase the products of 
the American farmer. To make the blow 
doubly ruinous, it would also open up our 
custom houses to the free importation of 
the cheap farm products of other coun- 
tries and deprive the American farmer of 
any market which might remain by rea- 
son of the purchasing power of those 
other than industrial wage earners. 


and 


The argument is advanced by opponents 
of the protective tariff that under its opera- 
tion and because of it, prices of com- 
modities which the farmer must purchase 
have been unreasonably advanced. It is 
argued that because of this alleged ad- 
vance the dollar of the American farmer 
will not buy as much today of such com- 
modities as it did prior to the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff. 


Tariff Does Not Always Increase 
Prices 


If the protected manufacturer has un- 
reasonably advanced his price since the 
enactment of the present tariff, such <n 
advance must be evidenced in wholesale 
prices of manufactured goods. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor has just printed a 
report of wholesale prices of commodities 
month by month fcr the last two years. 
This report will prove very disconcerting 
to those advancing the above argument for 
it shows that the wholesale prices of cot- 
ton textiles and woolen textiles have de- 
creased during the last two years despite 
the fact that both branches of the textile 
industry are protected under the present 
tariff. It shows the wholesale prices of 
boots and shoes have increased in the 
last two years despite the fact that all 
leather and leather goods are on the free 


list. It shows the fact that were it not 
for silks, which have tremendously ad- 
vanced during the last two years, the 


whole group of clothing and textile goods 
would show a very radical decline in the 
wholesale prices. * * * * Evidently then, 
the argument that the protective tariff has 
increased the cost of clothing to the 
American farmer because of the protec- 
tion it affords the American textile manu- 
facturer, is not founded on fact and can- 
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Buckeyes are built 
in balloon sizes, too 


B' JCKEYE TIRES, built and guaranteed by Kelly- 
Springfield, offer generous mileage at low first cost. 

In low-pressure sizes as well as the regular cord 
line, Buckeyes will stand up and deliver service. 

Buckeyes are full size, 
the man who wants good, dependable tires but who 
does not need the extra service he would get from the 
regular, higher-priced Kelly line. 


full ply tires, intended for 


He can sell vou Buckeyes 


at prices that will save you money. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


New York 


BUCKEYE TIRES 
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not be substantiated by any reliable evi- 
dence. 
The report of the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics shows that the wholesale prices 
of iron and steel have steadily declined 
for the last two years. This effectually 
disposes of the argument that, due to the 
protective tariff, the iron and steel in- 
dustry has profiteered at the expense of 
the farmer by reason of the increased 
price of raw material which enters into 
the manufacture of farm implements. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as farm imple- 
ments are admitted free of duty, there is 
not a leg for the anti-protectionist argu- 
ment to stand on. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows there has been a steady 
decline in the wholesale prices of furni- 
ture and house furnishings. * * * * This 
is not asserting that in some cases and in 
some places the price of some of these 
commodities may have increased to the 
farmer but it is stating that if such an 
increase has been demanded of him, it is 
not due to an increase in price at the mills 
and the factories which produce these 
articles, and therefore attributable to the 
tariff. 

Of course, the American farmer in com- 
mon with every other consumer of manu- 
factured goods, could buy imported articles 
cheaper provided the protective tariff on 
everything were wiped out and the manu- 
facturers of Europe could have free and 
unlimited access to the American market. 

Any time the American farmer desires 
to buy all of his manufactured goods 
from foreign producers because he can 


get them for less money, he can realize 
his desire by voting to repeal the pro 
tective tariff now in force and effect. But 
when he does so, he not only throws his 
best customer out of work, but he enables 
all American consumers to purchase the 
cheap wheat from Canada, cheap dairy 
products from all quarters of the globe 
and cheap meat products from the pampas 
grass plains of Argentine. 

Farm and Industry Interdependent 

American industry and American agri- 
culture are interdependent. American in- 
dustry cannot injure or destroy American 
agriculture without striking at the agri- 


cultural people who purchase, on the 
whole, 45 per cent of the products o£ 
American mills and factories. American 


agriculture cannot injure or destroy 
American industry without striking at the 
workers in industry who purchase 90 pe> 
cent of the output of the American farm. 

It is not a one-sided arrangement where- 
in the farmer, to use the deceptive cateh 
phrase which has become current, “buys 
in a protected market and sells in an open 
market.” Under the present protective 
tariff system the farmer sells in a protected 
market and he buys in a protected mar; 
ket. The American wage earner buys in 
a protected market and he sells in a pro- 
tected market. By reason of this ex- 
change of commodities between the protec- 
ted farmer and the protected wage earner, 
the living standards in the city and on 
farms are maintained at a level which is 
the astonishment and the admiration of 
the civilized world 
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For homes without gas 


|’ YI water in every farm home—with the New Per- 
fection Kerosene Water Heater. You stand at your 
kitchen pump. Want hot water? Turn the valve, then pump 


1 


as usual. Want cold water? Turn the valve back. 
Simple New Method 
Sounds simple, doesn’t it? It is simple. 
Use* a New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater (write for 
booklet) with the kitchen pump and a three-way valve. ‘ 
Plenty of Uses 

You can have hot water for washing baby’s bottle in five 
minutes; you can have more than enough for a good hot 
bath, for sterilizing the milk cans or washing all the dishes 
in only thirty minutes, 7 

Cost is Reasonable 
This is model No. 412. It has twoim- 
proved Double-Draft Blue Chimney 
Burners with a special double-wall 
insulating jacket, a heater that is 
without equal in the popular priced 
field. Thereare three other modelsall 
lowin price. Your plumber can sup- 
ply you today with the one you need. 













\nd all Perfection Kerosene Water 
Heaters burn clean, pure Socony 
Kerosene—the economical fuel. 


*Your nearest plumber 
can install it. 














Kerosene Water Heaters 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 
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Pineapple Treats 


Take these Timely Tips from One Who Knows 


"RESH fruit is such a nice necessity. 
Most of us are very, very glad that 
the minerals and vitamins which are so 
good for us can be found in such ap- 
petizing and delightful food. We have 
such a variety of fruit too, and one of 
the most refreshing and popular fruits is 
the pineapple. Some of us can afford it 
when it first appears on the market, while 
the rest of us wait until it is really in 
season,—and all of us consider it a treat 
whenever it appears on th: table. To be 
sure we can and do have canned pineapple 
in salads, punches, sauces and fruit mix- 
tures all the year and it never seems to 
lose its popularity. 

Canned pineapple is so dependable, so 
well behaved and always so delightful that 
many of us take it for granted that fresh 
pineapple will serve us just as satisfac- 
torily. Woe to the inexperienced house- 
keeper who does not know the tricks fresh 
pineapple can play on one. Let me give 
you a word of warning. If you have 
servea fresh pinapple for dessert or sauce, 
and have just a little left, don’t attempt 
to treat your family to fresh pineapple 
ice cream,—and don't yield to the tempta- 
tion to add it with your other fresh fruit 
to the gelatin dish you are making. Of 
course one must always be careful in using 
acid fruit but fresh pineapple in addition 
to being acid has hidden within it a sub- 


stance called an cnzyme, (en-zim) which 
is very active—so much so that it will 
partially digest proteins. Therefore if 





you add it to any milk mixture the pro- 
tein in the milk will be attacked. Prob- 
ably the mixture will curdle first of all 
ind when you come to taste it you will 
find a decidedly undesirable change in taste 
due to the changed protein. As for the 


gelatinx—gelatin is protein. High tem- 
perature (boiling), too much acid, or 
enzymes all affect it, digesting 1 to a stage 
that does not form » stiff mass on cooling. 
An extra package of gelatir. does not help 
to remedy matters any either,—as long as 
the fresh pine.pple is there your gelatin 
will not stiffen. 

To avoid these catastrophes, heat any 
fresh pineapple you have to boiling if 
you exyect te add it to another mixture. 
Boiling temperature will kill the enzyme 
and you need have no other worrics,— 
your pineapple treat will be a success.— 
Mrs. H. T°. Smurn. 


Personal Belongings 

JHEN you see a person who shows 
little consideration for other people's 
property, you can be pretty sure that his 
early training is to blame. In a house 
where everybody uses everybody else’s be- 
longings, borrowing without asking, and 
treating each other's possessions with little 
care, how can a child acquire any sense 
of respect for what is another's? <A 
grown-up who disposes of a child's be- 
longings without consulting him cannot ex- 
pect the child to overlook the injustice 
of being punished for taking the grown- 
ups’ belongings without asking. Only by 
giving the child control over what belongs 
to him and respecting his wishes with re- 
gard to his property can you teach the 
child to have consideration for other 
people’s property. In homes’ where 
mother’s things, father’s things, sister’s 
things, and brother’s things are clearly 
defined and the ownership is respected by 
everyone, respect and care of personal 
belongings, one’s own, and those of others, 


become a matter of course 
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Price 13c. 





Practical Patterns For Many Uses 





Pattern 2721 is a smock having a slightly flared hem line, plain back, and gathers er- 
ranged in semi-yoke fashion in front. This style is a happy-one for full figures. It comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-1mch bust size requires 
334 yards of 40 inch material with % yard of 27 inch contrasting material for trimming. 


Pattern 2644 is just the thing for little sister's all-around dress. The boyish collar 
and flared skirt make it as stylish as big sister's or Mother's dress. It comes in sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 year. Size 8 requires 13% yards of 40-inch material with ¥ yard of 36 inch 
contrasting. Complete instructions with pattern. Price 13c. 

Pattern 2557 shows a good dress for outdoor wear if one wants to protect arms and 
neck from too much sunburn. The slender straightness of the waist and soft flare of the 
skirt make a popular semi-tailored effect. It comes im sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40 inch material. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk). Send all orders to Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City. 
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Which? 


See How These Readers Decided---Home Conveniences or Amusements 


ELDOM has Aunt Janet received such 
a thrill as_ she 
read the letters on the 
Home Conveniences or 
ments?” Every letter 
from the heart of the 
wonderfully fine sense of human 
that the heads of those homes 
of what is realiy important in life 
No matter on which side the writer's 
vote was cast, whether for amusements 
or for home conveniences, the underlying 
purpose was the same in most cases, 
namely, that of making the home the very 
best possible place for the family to really 


when = she 
“W hich— 

Amuse- 
right 
showed 
values— 
have a 


did 
contest 
Home 
sent came 
home and 


live. Life is neither al. work nor all play, 
and it is the wise man or woman who 
knows how to strike the right balance 


We are printing the prize 
more as we can find 
follow from 


between them. 
letters and as many 
room for. Other letters will 
time to time 


The First Prize Letter 

If asked this question suddenly I'd very 
likely answer “Home conveniences.” But 
as I look round our living room and see 
the bookcases overflowing with books, the 
newspapers and magazines that cover 
tables and stands, the music corner, I say, 
“The moncy spent on these would have 
bought you many a cony this home 
needs.” 

When I go into other houses much finer 
many ways I never feel 


enience 


than my own in 








HAYING TIME 
L. Mitchell Thornton 





Who sings a song of summer sings 
A song of blissful days, 
Who sings a song of hayfields sings 
A song of pleasant ways, 
And he who keeps his heart in tune 
Is more than clout or clod 
For every fragrant field in June 
Is whispering of God. 


Who sings a song of Nature sings 
A song of dreams that bless, 
Who sings a song of labor sings 
A song of happiness 
For he who tills a fertile soil 
Has found Aladdin’s ring, 
And he who knows the sweets of toil 
Is richer than a king. 


Who sings a song of harvest sings 
A song of honest praise, 

Who sings a song of progress sings 
A song of better days. 

Strong is the hand that never shirks, 
The brain that dares to plan, 

And he who keeps the faith with works 
Is every inch a man. 








envious ii there are no books to be seen. 
With books and singing I would be happy 
in the poorest log cabin. My large family 
are all fond of reading. When they grow 
up it will matter little to them prhether 
the kitchen was bare boards or linoleum, 
whether their mother kept her cooking 
things on open shelves or in a kitchen 
cabinet, whether she washed their clothes 
in a washing machine and so on. These 
material things make no real impression 
either one way or the other. But if by 
doing without some of them I have made 
my home attractive to my husband and 
children, have instilled into their minds 
a love of reading and singing, have en- 
abled us all to make interesting friends in 
our neighborhood and in more distant 
lands, have brought our minds into close 
fellowship with the great men and women 
of our own past times, then I do not re- 
gret my choice. It would be lovely to 
have all the home conveniences also, but 
in our home these always seem to take 
Second place.—M. T. 
* * * 
It All Depends 
(Second Prize) 
“Home Conveniences or 


seems to me to be 
and cir- 


question 
Amusements” 
a matter of conditions 


The 
Home 
largely 


cumstances, and because the question was 


so forcefully presented in our home just 


recently, I'll tell you how we answered 
it and why. 
It was a case of electric washing ma- 


chine or iron or a radio. Being the mother 


of seven small children, the oldest eleven 
years, the youngest not yet a year old, 
the machine loomed big as a_ necessity. 


My music-loving soul longed for a radio 
to help me melt away the piles of darning 
and mending that confronts me each even- 
ing, for that irksome would become 
a pleasure if I were listening to a good 
lecture or hearing good music. 

But the physical calls for a mother less 
tired from household duties to minister 
to her little ones and when the question 
again presents itself “Bath or Radio,” I 
already have chosen the “convenience” for 
the labor it will save and the refreshing 
joy a “bath” will give to the family. 

Interests in outdoor life on a farm 
should compensate the children for lack of 
amusements at present and perhaps the 
time and strength saved in the purchase of 
the machine and iron will give me a little 
more time to enjoy the quaint sayings and 
doings of the little 

Were the family 


task 


one 

older, perhaps we 
should solve the problem differently but 
under the circumstances I have seen no 
other choice than “Conveniences.”— 
D. McL. 

* * & 
Temperament and Health Involved 
(Third Prise) 

largely upon the 
health of the in- 


depends 
even the 


This question 

temperment or 
dividual concerned. 
As I am keenly fond of piano-playing, 
I would choose the piano hoping that the 
water-system might follow in due time. 
The thought of that shining mahogany 
piano with its beautiful keys, all! 
ready to obey my various moods for the 
stirring march, the cx1aint minuet, the Jull- 
aby, the folk-song, the grand old psalm 
or the haunting melody of some, favorite 
hymn,—would make me almost dance up 
the brae from the weil—and a full pail 
of water in each hand! 

Delightful social evenings, with neigh- 
bors joining in dear familiar songs while 
J would be lost to the world (and its 
sorrows) in the joy of playing the accom- 
paniments ;—little Cinderella dances for 
the young folks, to the strains of my be- 
loved instrument,—would marvellously 
lighten the job of throwing out the dish 
water and helping Hubby to carry out the 
full bath tub. 


ivory 


I would have to 


But, were I delicate, 
fix my choice o. the water system. 
Similarly, I would choose the radio before 


the washing machine and the magazine in 
preference to the linoleum. But had I no 
craving for either music or reading matter, 
then I would satisfy my housewifely soul 


by never resting till I had saved up enough 
cash to pay for the water system, the 
washing machine and the  linoleum.-- 
H. MacF. 
* + . 
Some Joys Make Work Easier 
Both! Where there are children! We 


bought a Shetland pony, sleigh, wagons 
and saddle when I had no washing machine 
and only a second-hand wringer, not even 
a bread mixer. But the children have had 
six year’s enjoyment of the pony (the 
little girl now too big so rides a horse.) 
Now I have a new baby and a two-year- 
old, making it necessary for me to have 
extra help. The electric toaster which 
they gave me for Christmas has afforded 
them as much pleasure as it has me. 
Baseballs, bats, gloves, tennis racquets 
and tennis court make this a neighborhood 
playground. Books, magazines, and music 
lessons and occasional treats to movies or 
plays, and the expenses of the Girl Scout 
would more than pay for the fireless 
cooker, the electric iron and other con- 
veniences I might have had, but the years 
for the former are almost over for the two 


elder children and I may have a long life 
to acquire the household conveniences I 
would so delight in. If not, I will have 
had what I consider the best—enjoyment 
of my children’s enjoyment. 

I might add that we put in a bathroom 
and water system when we built the house, 
but the piano came before the heater. It 
may be that the zest afforded life through 














sgace of smocking 


E356-7—A sr-.il 
gives a quaint charm to a little tot’s dress 


No. 


of cross barred dimity. Flowers are in two 
shades of a color, with black French knot 


centres. Leaves are pale moss green, lines 
of black darning stitch connecting the 
flower sprays, and form a panel in the 


A double row of buttonholing fin- 
ishes the edges. The first row is the color 
of the dress, and is widely spaced. The 
second row is black; stitches taken between 
the stitches of the first row are much 
shorter, giving a long and short effect to 
the edge. Material for dress is supplied in 
pink or honey-dew. If you do not care for 
the smocking the fullness can be held in 
rows of gathers, or can fall loose from the 
neck. 

Cross barred dimity (honeydew or pink) 
stamped for dress, sizes 2 to 5 years, with 
floss, $1.25. Blue or light green gingham 
stamped for dress $1.00. 


front. 








music and books and play helps us to push 
ahead for the other worthwhile things.— 
N. W 
* 7 * 
Wants High-Class Entertainment 


I am a mother with a large family to 
support. My resources are limited, making 


the utmost economy obligatory. Good 
reading matter for the entire family we 


always have. This is imdispensible in any 
home as it oftentimes gives the much 
needed instruction to solve life’s problems. 
I have neither conveniences nor amuse- 
ments. My work is accomplished the 
hardest way but in the near future I can 
see the money for a radio or a power 
washer. My decision is the radio because 
it will bring to all of us the high class 
entertainment that can be obtained by farm 
families in rural communities no other 
way. Then we shall have our most needed 
convenience alternating with amusements 
always being careful to have as many of 
the latter brought to us as possible, for 
there is no laboring class that is denied 
as much recreation as the farmer and his 
family. His work is hard and days long 
therefore compensate him with as many 
pleasures as possible—Mrs. S. R. 


Some Suggestions for Prospec- 
tive Radio Buyers 
(Continued from page 3) 


Then we have the “B” which 
are cardboard cases containing a quantity 
of small dry cells like those used in flash- 
lights. These supply the energy which 
really actuates your loud speaker. The 
slight electrical impulses your antenna col- 
lects is merely an agency which in com- 
bination with the tubes, is able to control 
the flow of current from the “B” battery. 
For a set of four tubes or less, “B” bat- 
teries of next to the largest size are ad- 
vised. Fer five tubes and over, the larg- 
be selected. 


batteries 


est_ size hould 
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Save your clothes, your 
back, your hands! 


Plenty cf dirt-loosening 

aptha and golden soap, 
working together in 
Fels - Naptha, make 
clothes clean safely, 
thoroughly, easily! 
Extra help you can get 
only in Fels-Naptha! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— . 
ov will get it for you 











CuticuraSoap 
Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 


iSample Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
|Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. M, Malden, Mass. 














devices called 
provide the energy 
by this “B” battery 
from the house socket. For four tubes 
and over there will be a saving made 
through the use of a good eliminator over 
a period of two or three years. A really 
good eliminator or “battery substitutes” is 
not a cheap article. 


There are numerous 
“eliminators” which 
ordinarily supplied 


Combination Units 


It is possible to obtain a combination 
storage battery, charger and “B” power 
supply system which simplifies the whole 
power supply problem at a somewhat 
greater initial cost. The “B” power supply 
plan sometimes involves a storage “B” 
battery and an attachment for charging 
this by the “ battery charger or else a 


regular eliminator. - Either plan is suits 
able. 

Little need be said about aerial and 
ground attachments as this is a_ fairly 
simple part of the outfit, The loud 
speaker, on the other hand, is almost 


as important as the set itself in the mat- 
ter of faithful reproduction. good 
loud speaker requires a large-sized unit 
(not merely a headphone unit in a metal 
box) and a gencrously-proportioned sound 
development device in the form of a horn 
or a cone. 

In closing, it ought to be pointed out that 
prospective listeners often have vague 
ideas on what their sets should be expected 
to do. With the present over-crowded 
condition of the “air” in the United States, 
it is doubtful whether long-distance or 
“DX” reception can be considered reason- 
ably enjoyable for the average radio home. 
The nearer, “local” stations are the ones 
to look to for year-round and reliable 
entertainment. For this reason, one should 
not be too insistent upon a set having ex- 


treme sensitivity. It should te fairly 
“selective’—that is, able to tune among 
the nearer stations and select one to the 
exclusion of others, Even this isn’t als 


ways possible in large centers of popula- 
tion. 
The 
wavelengths 
550 meters 
ercised in the 
by the government. 
that one must look for 
consistent entertainment one’s set should 
be able to pick and choose among these 
fairly well. The greatest satisfaction will 
surely be had with a set built more to ree 
produce clearly what is broadcast than one 
in which great effort is expended to enable 


the reception of faint are far-off stations 


grade stations, however, use 
from 300 meters upwards to 
and much more care is cx« 
allofment of “wavelengths” 
It is to these stations 
the best and most 


better 
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| Read These Classified Ads (Continued from page 12) 

‘Not so fast. One thing at atime. Tell 
| Classified Advertising Rates me now: What was taking you to the 
| ADVERTISEMENT ted in this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. lines ?” 

The minimum ct ree per insertion is $i per ween The answer was delaved by a tap on 
Count as one word cach initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and = ° . re 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Maim St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven the door, followed by the entrance of Licu- 
words ; tenant Middleton. 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. ‘His excellency the Governor is here, 
The More You Tell, The Quicker Yeu Sell sir,” he announced, and before the an- 
E VERY w \M IN AGRI URIST rea VER 140,000 farmers in New York nouncement was quite uttered, Rutledge 
| New le . Peunsylvama d ad ent te Advertising orders must reach our . . 
} office at 461 Fourth / ue, New York City. not later than the second Monday previous had unceremoniously brushed past him into 
| to date of issue Cancellation orders ist reach us on the same schedule. Because of the room. 
h e® to sul yo 1 their I ash or mor orde mus ccom, y your ° , . 
Sa Sw rate to s ribers and friends, 7 ow oe ees Latimer rose. The lieutenant disappear- 
San see ed, closing the door 
— men Rutledge’s harassed cyes conned the spy 
AGENTS WANTED EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS , PS 
an instant malevolently 
ENTS—NEW PLAN y toe {FOR SALE—Three_ mont Id White Leg ‘I was told of ‘is arrest,’ he informed 
» te » weekly, ‘ - , rela from ?} k tate erties - . i 
. N Repre- | a me sen & aye ~ Latimer without looking at him. ‘But you 
t a real Write for FREE | $ h. DANIEL C. SICKLER, | are examining him. Please continue.’ 
MPLES MADISON ill ] ad p \ 
N v y 
| BABY CHIX—White Leghorns from my own > 
SGENTS. ¢ T - -CHIX—White Leghorns from my ow SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
R : O * b ! hix i red ire ( A 
“ i t ONOMY | ¢ IN cA rville, Pe CAULIFLOWER, C>*bage, Sprout, Tomato 
ALES CO B = ———— and Celery Plants eld rown, millions of 
— | ° plants from highest vicldine strains of seed only 
Tr ~ > 2p , ‘ . . i 
CATTLE POULTRY SUPPLIES Cauliflower plants, Long Island Snowball, “Cats- 
kill” Snowball, Extra Farly. Erfurt. $4.50 ner 
Pt 1 ae - : CASI Wholesale dealer 1 shipper of | 1000; 5000. $20: S00, $2.50: 300, $?- 200. $1.50: 
| ( lot " pecialty 100, $1. Cab Plants. Danish Balth 1 Con 
Pp | I ] LO OLO! \ 3 G \ Brooklyn, agen) Market ] war pee . 
. | \ Fart es < 
| Flat Dutch, S ner 1D 
Ho rei i ( \LI in ul co Red Da h St . 
t t t ' P new 300 $1.70 100 1 Rn 
P I \ ) Small ame Island I ' 1 ¢> Sn, 
} I co I B N 1 ” 1 
Best, Tohn B M 
, ALI == ws S ts. ( P 
| ~ . : ! } , 
T ; GEORGE Wl FARM IMPLEMENTS iene Pomel Win Pe 
en If + OS was ) Ms 
| RICIE MAN'S Corn 1 r 1 r lan s ? ) S 1 fF all nlants No 
7 sine} f 2A ht tachm« t. | fusing 1S F. W. ROCHELLE 
e ; Wi |] t f harvest Box | & SONS. ¢ N. J 
1! eR , D | k 
$$$ . “ - : HARDY PLANTS Ie 1, $1 lo 
™ — Ary oi Pal ro } ' 1 iat 1 1 tor ith 
YOGS AND PET STOCK . ‘ iB [BB boice antl Cina Ww Caillardias 
* ; ' ’ i P a i 1 Pink nn sat S. 1 0 Celery 
BNE i COD. | , .t Hl kinds of cower, | $l: 200 Cabbage, $1; 125 Asters. mixed colors 
: OR ke $1. Send for catalog. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bris 
HADY LA RAI , : F.O.B. FRED L. WHITE, tol. Pa.. Deat. A 
fe —_— 
_ ENE Sil hl >] | — . VEGFTAREI PLANTS—READY NOW 
\ Ww. oY IRTON, | HELP WANTED CAULIFLOWER—AI Rerooted Fir Plants 
P \ Ww. OW | $4.50 ner 1000 1.00 HH. S. Snowball and 
0 ‘. Y WANTED ener lairy. $60 a | T- S. Erfurt. CELERY—Field Grown Golden 
1! ( kb co pur 1} ! | I rested rit con Self Blanch Golden Plume Golden Ueart. 
— tCADIA FARM, I i forgenthau, Jr., Fishkill | Pasy FR! Winter O White Plum 
se sti | 1 Tunction, N. ¥ Giant Paseal and Burnee’s Fordhook Emnerot 
Pa suman $3.00 per 1000: Rerooted plants $3.50 per 1000 
CARRAGI } i wn $7.00 ner 1000 Re 
FOR AL! ! t R | P t mut HONEY rooted $7.25 p 1000: Tate Flat Dutch, Burnee'’s 
! | k. J. BA Surchead, Covenhagen Market, Enkhnizen Glory 
rlLAN \ W WHITE CLOVER HONEY—$1.95 in San Red Dutch and Red Danish. BRUSSELS 
ted for gaflon. Special prices on | SPROUTS eld Grown Rerooted Danish 
( Tul ) and GAINES SEED CO... Collin N Giant and T Ts! 17 1 £7.50 ner 1000 
. for $1.50. TOMATOES—For late crop 
’ \ uN ’ y. ¥ 1.000.000 fine plants. Stone Matchless. Great 
> WALTER WARD, MISCELLANEOUS Seely ieee det pg IR egg ovceggy Phar agecs 
. Tira , . 1000 5000. $13.00 Cast with order please. 
% ' TA vs EPI >] pup ; CASH PAID for Dairvmen’s Leacue Certifi ~ yt! z . $ - — r PAUL | 
rs een FLONA 1 RNINE 0 p \ . . lebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- ROCHELLE, Morristown, New Jersey. 
4 TON, Du k, Pa 
PEDIC RD co i COLLIE four | “ 2 : ~ HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
CY NEISI e3 CASH PAID f r Dairymen’s League Certifi- for summer and fall planting. Larkspur, Holly- 
I ; ndleites : All we tinge GI oO. H. hock, Foxglove, Columbine, Canterbury Bells. 
) ‘ HELI 450 Broad St., Oneida, I Y. Phlox, Rleeding Weort. Hardy Ageratum, Gail- 
\W lardia. Wardy ¢ f Lilies, Oriental and 
( ) > ' co PU GATED PADS for fruit packaees, 19 Iceland Ponpv, Spice and 78 other varicties 
! p90 16 $7.50; Pi tect O Liners, of perennial flower plants, all perfectly hardy, liv- 
hg Mm, h h ler. I BROWN, Jing outdoors during winter \Iso Strawherry, 
, ( ] Del Raspberry, Blackberry. Grape. Currant, Goose- 
~~ ) . herry plants: Roses, Shrubs. Hedge plants. for 
A aed BURRELLS 2 cylinder Vacuum fall tdanting. Catalomue free. HARRY E 
t Double units, new rubbe SOUTRES, Hampton Bays. Y 
| ' Wanted, Delco 
' » POLI Ps KUREN, Rummerfield, Pa CELERY PLANTS. Strong. ready for field, 
‘ " ( Wl varietie $).75-1,000 10,000 for $10.00. J 
EH, ¢ Y., ROD WOOL, WANTED—I ial 1 wool and | ¢ SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 
\ t Hundreds of satisfied shipp Write for 
- ae ’ t ALVALL A. CONOVER, Leb- — 
VEL s pot N. J SHEEP 
\ sfac 
; T ? | VOLT DELCO I Plant, used 15 REGISTERED Shropshire, yearling rams and 
k I , mahie vuniy +t KAMINS. ewe lambs. Shipped on apnroval. $20 up. 160% 
1 WA r , HOP. Col VN Y lamb crop this year. J. S. MORSE, Levanna, N. 
i rAt ' : _ y 
f 
‘ PRINTING 
eee =| SITUATIONS WANTED 
> op TRY—TURKEY ROND LETTERHEADS, 500 Bond Ex 
EGGS—I OULT RY TURKEYS | ! 1 for §$ Or! printing low. DO YOU NEED FARM HELP: We have 
! " c oO pad ! ( 1.1 PRINT SHOP, Chat! i. N.Y able-bodied Tewish voung men. mostly without 
\ ; = —_ = experience. who want farm work. If you o— 
7 ) LAUVER 2 good, steady man, write fer an order blank 
; year, | AUER, | REAL ESTATE ae ls cat a commenced cance. We sue @ 
! ; haree. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SO 
: j , FO ALI hacee A " 10 miles | CTETY. INC., Box A, 301 E. 14th St., New 
m., ‘ two ! k and ship York City 
P 1 | 1 t 1 high 
1 } } fen 
: , ttf oe SWINE 
<n ; P " ‘ $6.000. - 
ry 7 ns POLAND CHINA breeding stock. 75 boars 
. nd gilts weighing 50 to 75 pounds each. at $20 
EUL | 1 “i buil to $30 each. Choice trio $75 Registered, treat- 
—_—_ scat jeeeued d. crop 1 for cholera and crated for shipment free 
r ! and 60 | Choice breeding stock guaranteed _ satisfactory 
\ Ac STANLEY SHORT, Cheswold, Del. 
FOR SALF—Pedigreed O. I. C. pig 
| ‘ 7 ’ ht wacke of v 210 h Bred 
; < be ial winning stoci Will ship on appro 
' THOMAS | LAFLER, R. D. No 8, Penn Yan, N 
SS Ts! \ 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
~_S 7 ies PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
, ( ELI NO 12 CERTIFIED SEED | hold package, bright new calicoes and nercales. 
. ( N D rtment of Plant Breeding, | Your money's worth every time. PAT¢ HWORK 
. N ‘ ( > of Act conduct- | COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
‘ i t on a sa of this corn 
~ ik. _.\ om lr gert tion Price $4.00 a WF ARE PREPARED to work your woo! 
he ' FO t ¥. Duotelhe Co.. N. into yarn Write for prices and particulars 
4 ' i-| y | NRY STHAU, JR 51, 4th We alsa hav varns for sale Samples free. HO. 
we lew Y A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Me. 
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‘I was asking you what was taking you 
to the lines.’ 

The prisoner moistened his dry lips. His 
terror appeared to increase now under the 
cold eye, in the Governor's pale, inscrut- 
able face, that was so unwinkingly fixed 
upon him. ¥ 

‘I... I was seeking to get out o' town.’ 
‘So much we perceive. But with what 
intent ? Why did you want to leave the 
town ?’ 

‘For fear o’ the British, of what they'll 
do to us when they come in, : 
ible cruel.’ 

‘So that fear of the British was leading 
you straight towards their camp?’ 

‘IL weren't going to their camp. I swear 
before God I weren't. I wanted to get 
out into the country, where a man may lie 
hid until this fightin’ be o'er.’ 


They're terr- 


‘I see. You represent yourself as just 
a coward. Are you m«rried?’ 

‘No, sir. Widower. No children. I'm 
all alone with nobody to care for me. So 
what for should I stay to be murdered ?’ 

‘Where did you get this gold—this itng- 
lish gold?’ 

“They're my savings, your honour: my 
from better All I have 
in the world. ratural I shouk 
behind. all I was taki 


days.. 


savings 





‘Tweren't 
leave it “Twas 
with me.’ 


‘That's to be ascertained,’ said Latimcr, 


and turned again to the objects on the 
table 

He picked up the handkerchief, and held 
it up to the light, scanning it closely, and 
running his fingers along the hem. Satis- 
fied that it was entirely innocent, he turned 


his attention to the knife. 

Watching him, the prisoner’s face grew 
leaden, his eyes almost glazed. He looked 
when a _ sudden question 
from Rutledge roused him 

‘Whom do you know in Tradd Street ?’ 

The question startled not 
but Latimer as well. Yet neither of them 
betrayed it. Latimer continued apparently 


like swooning 


only Quinn, 


engrossed in his task, but his ears were 
intent upon the reply. 

‘Nobody, your honour.’ 

‘You don’t know a Quaker named Neild?’ 

Latimer was relieved. Considering that 
Carey dwelt in Tradd Street, he had exe 


pected a very different question. The 
prisoner hestitated a momeni. 
‘Neild, your honour?’ he echoed He 


was playing for time to collect his wits 
and consider his answer. Yet in the very 
endeavor blundered upon that answer? 
‘Will it be Master Jonathan Neild?’ 

(To Be Continued) 





The Best Reward 


(Continued from page 2) 


tile drained the land, grown some excellent 
orchards, built good substantial buildings 
with modern improvements, reared a family 
and are now enjoying the rewards of their 
labor with their children and grand chil- 
dren about them. Their standing in the 
community is at the top both because they 
are respected for their good farming and 
their fine home and because they have 
been public spirited and served the come 
munity well. I can think of no better exe 
ample for young men and women to fole 
low today nor of a reward more sub- 
stantial than a good farm and home “and 
the honor and respect of one’s neighbors. 
Because of previous work and results they 


do not feel the present depression weé 
younger farmers do, They are continue 
ing to improve the farm to make the 


home comfortable and to beautify the home 
They have an ample supply of 
running water, bathrooms, a_ sleeping 
porch, fireplaces inside and out, large 
comfortable porches, well planted grounds, 
a tennis court and many other comforts 
and conveniences of life. Such an exs 
ample ought to be an inspiration and re- 
assurance to young farmers to whom thé 
industry is now discouraging. What has 
been done in one lifetime can be done in 


grounds. 


another. 





Petting cows with a milk stool is not 
approved by the chaperones of the dairy 
industry. 
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Service 


Fire Unaerwriters Against Powder Extinguishers 


*  oreey AN AGRICULTURIST re- 
ceived the following letter from one 
of its enthusiastic supporters in New 
Jersey: 


“There have been two men in Hunter- 
don and Somerset Counties in the vicinity 
of Far Hills selling a preparation known as 
“Fire-Dust”, a powder guaranteed to put 
out a fire. It selis for $5.00 a can which 
holds about two quarts. They demonstrat- 
ed on gasoline fires and it seemed to work 
but when the people who bought it tried it 
out it failed to be of any use in putting 
fires out. They tried it thoroughly and are 
convinced that it is worthiess. Should this 
be put into the Agriculturist to warn others 
of this fake? 


Upon this communication we 
immediately called up the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to see whether that 
organization had heard or tested the pro- 
duct known Fire-Dust. We were in- 
formed by one of the members of the or- 
ganization that Fire-Dust now being 
testea in the Underwriters’ laboratories 
but up to the Ist of July no report had 


receiving 


as 


is 


been prepared. 


“Therefore” our informant stated, “We 
cannot go on record either way as to this 
proposition known as Fire-Dust. How- 


ever, we can go on record as stating that 
up to the present time the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories have never endorsed any kind 


of fire extinguisher using dust or fire ex- 


tinguishing material which is in the form 
of dust or powder. It is a risky and often 
dangerous means of fighting fire. Some of 


these powders contain fire repelling chemi- 


cals but the means of application do not 
make them fool proof. Some powders 
have been found to contain nothing but 
flour.” 

In view of the information that we re 
ceived from the National Board of Fire 


SE Down 
NOW 


—and no more pay- 
ments until Oct. Ist 


buys any famous one-profit 


WITTE Engine 
UP TO 10 H-P 

ERE’S an amazing bargain—the 
famous rugged, dependable Witte 
Throttling Governor Engine. Developes 
surplus horse-power on gasoline, gas-oil, 
kerosene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper operate, trouble-proof and 
easy to start. Equipped with the cele- 
brated WICO Magneto. Think of it— 
a complete power wnit for pumping or 





to 


any farm job. Order direct from this 
ad—wire at my expense if you are ina 
hurry. 


24 Hour Shipments 








EXTRA! 
Order now from this ad 
and I'll also send you 
with any 2 H. engine, 
FREE Pump Jack, 12 
feet of guaranteed belt- 
ing complete with belt 
lacing, 5 tbs. of cup 
Orease, one oil can and 
a pair of pliers. With 
all this Free equipment 


Free Book 


EASY TERMS on 
all pumping outfits 
and engines—write 
me today for my free 
pumping book or my 
New Illustrated Engine 





you nave a complete 4 4 
power unit for pumping. and Log and Tree Saw 
Catalog. Gives low prices 

Order Now! and valuable informa- 


tion on all Witte outfits. 


Quick Shipments made from Kansas City or Pittsburg office 
er nearest of these Witte warehouses: Albany, N. Y., 
Trenton, N. J., Bangor, Me., New York, N. Y., Richmond, 
Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallas, 
Tex., Laredo, Tex., Denver Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Bill- 
ings, Mont., Los Angeles, Cal. and Portland, Ore. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1800 Witte Building Kansas City, Mo. 
1800 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1800 Witte Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 








Bureau 


Underwriters, the only advice we can pass 
on to our readers at this time relative to 
Fire-Dust to await the result of the 
tests now being conducted at the Under- 
laboratories. 


1s 


writers’ 


Storm King Highway Closed 


T has been announced by the head- 

quarters of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point that Storm King 
Highway and Washington Valley Road in 
the vicinity of West Point will be closed 
at the reservation limits »ctween 8:45 and 
11 A. M. on the following days: July 1, 
2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 
22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 20, 30; August 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
The hours specific are Daylight Saving | 
Time. Standard uild be 7:45 to] 
10 A. M. 

The reason for closing the highways is 
the fact that the Field Artillery will held 
service practice with ficld and 
horwitzers for the purpose of instructing 
and field artillery detachments 


20. 


Time we 


guns 


cadets 


Hiring School Space and Selling 
School Property 


We are talking of building a new school 
building. We have been hiring a building 
for the kindergarten but some say that we 
cannot hire for more than two years. After 
that we must build. What does the law 
say In regard to this? What percent of the 
assessed valuation can the law compel 
us to use in building? Also what is the 
least we may use? Could we offer our old 
property for sale by sealed bids? If so, 
could we reject any or all bids? Have you 
any other information you could give? 


New York. 
HIS question was referred to the Bu 
reau of Rural Education of the New 
York State Department of Education. The 
chief of the Bureau answered the above 


question as follows: 


“There is no law which limits the time 
for hiring or renting a building for kinder-. 
garten or any other grades in school. Nat- 
urally it should only be a tempobkary ar- 
rangement, and it is possible that the peo- 
ple in this district have been advised by 
the Department that it is time that they 
provide a building of their own and one 
more suitable for use. If satisfactory facil- 
ities are not provided, the Commissioner 
could refuse to apportion the public money 
and it may be that they have been told 
that two years is about long enough. Espec- 
ially may this be true if the building which 
has been hired is not suitable for school 
purposes. ; 

“Any per cent of the assessed valuation | 
which the people vote may be used in pro- | 
viding a school buildina. If the appropria- 
tion exceeds 15 per cent of the actual val- 
uation, the proposition must be carried by 
a two-thirds vote. If it does not exceed 15 
per cent, a majority vote will control. 

“Any school building may be disposed of 
by the district when the board is so in- 
structed. In my opinion there is no doubt 
that sealed bids might be received for the 
sale of the property and that any or all 
binds could be rejected if they were con- 
sidered unfair to the district. In advertis- 
ing the property for sale, the notice should 
state that any or all bids may be rejected.” 





Pave 


Planning A Motor Trip 


1 intend taking an auto trip through the 
west and wish you would give me informa- 
tion as to camps, best and most direct 
route, in fact any information you deem 
It necessary for one to have in order to 
make the trip. I want to go to Walliag- 
ford, lowa; Nora, Minnesota; Minatare, Ne- 
braska and Yellowstone Park. I! trust ! 
am not imposing on you. I! have been giv- 
en to understand that | am entitled to this 
service by being a member of American 
Agriculturist service bureau.—New York. 


WE referred this question to the 

“Motor Camper & Tourist” of New 
York City, a publication devoted to that 
branch of recreation. It appears that this 
organization publishes a Motor Camp 
Manual which contains a list of over 5,000 
camps and camping sites in the United 
States. The Motor Camper & Tourist also 
recommends routes. 

In this specific case for travel to Minne- 
sota they recommend the Yellowstone 
Trail which starts at Boston and leads 
through Niagara Falls, Cleveland, South 
Bend, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Aberdeen, Barker, Billings, Livingston, 
Gardiner to Yellowstone Park. 











The Builders of the Telephone 





SPANNING the country, 
under rivers, across prairies 
and over mountain ranges, 
the telephone builders have 
carried the electric wires of 
their communication net- 
work, 

Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant 
was a few hundred feet of 
wire and two crude instru- 
ments. The only builder 
was Thomas A. Watson, 
Dr. Bell’s assistant. 

It was a small beginning, 
but the work then started 
will never cease. In 50 
years many million miles 
of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones 


have been installed, and 
all over the country are 
buildings with switchboards 
and the complicated appa- 
ratus for connecting each 
telephone with any other. 
The telephone’s builders 
have been many and their 
lives have been rich in ro- 
mantic adventure and un- 
selfish devotion to the 
service. 

Telephone builders are 
still exteiing and rebuild- 
ing the telephone plant. A 
million dollars a day are be- 
ing expended in the Bell 
System in construction 
work to provide for the 
nation’s growing needs. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


a 








onmneg ecgbieerctie ines 
. Frietion safety clutch; 
tomatic block placer ; condenser { 


engine power. Eas- 
w cost. Free catalog—gives 
t upon req! 











The Rand McNally Company publishes 
auto trail maps of the United States and 
these will also give the prospective tourist 
some very valuable information. 


Our Best Pay 

“I surely appreciate your kindness 
for giving me information regarding 
the electrical school. If it had not been 
for your wonderful Service Bureau I 
might have gone ahead and lost a lot 
of money in this company or in some 
other fake company. My father is a 
subscriber to your paper and I get just 
as much reading out of it as anyone in 
the family. I am interested in every- 
thing from cover to cover.” 





“I received my check last week for $6.10. 
It has been four months since I sent the 
work to them so I did not think I would 
get it unless I wrote to you. I want to 
thank you for what you have done and if 
there is any charge I will gladly pay you.” 






































Summer Profits 


C(g)HEN pastures are dry and flies 
are bad, silage will keep up the 
milk flow. Consider a second silo for 
summer reserve. Of course, it will be 
a Harder, built of selected long-lived 
lumber, extra thick and doweled at 
every joint. You'll want a Patented 
Victor-Harder Front, absolutely air- 
tight, with doors that stay in the silo. 


Write for easy-payment plan 
and booklet,“Saving with Silos”. 


Harder Mfg. Corp. 
Box F Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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— how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
W also or wood wheels to @@ 








Look for even smoother Ford starting from 
today’s Mobiloil “E”-- because -- 


sys 


hs 
As 


Today—with all the old characteristics retained — 
Mobiloil “E” offers you still another desirable 
quality. Through keeping the transmission bands 
soft and pliable, it prevents jerkiness in starting 
or stopping. It thus actually increases the life of 
these bands, thus cutting substantially your cost of 


u ipkeep. 


Meee tae IN 





‘Two factors in a singlé oil-- a rare combi-~ } 
nation ° The importance of this achievement lies in the F 


fact that the new result is achieved at vo expense 
of added carbon deposit. 

This important point has been the aim of the 
Mobiloil engineers and chemists. Mobiloil “«E” 
gives smoother starting and stopping at no sacri- 
fice of the other essential factors in Ford lubrica- 
tion. The improved oil in all respects gives still 


more eflicient lubrication. 


Prove it yourself 


— A nearby Mobiloil dealer has the improved 
et ‘yy Make this. a, Mobiloil “E” in 5-gallon cans and in steel drums. 
9C HART? . These packages offer real convenience and econ- 
your guide | omy in handling oil on the farm, For your Ford 

: | car or truck use Mobiloil “E.” For your Ford- 

ses of Gargoyle Mobiloil fo son tractor, use Mobiloil “BB” in summer and 

— Mobiloil “A” in winter: See the Mobiloil dealer 


yle M bétoil are t licatec today. 





Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broad- 
way, New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis. 


Mobiloi Mobiloil “E” 


Make ¢ the chart ed guide 
2 AE eae for Fords 
‘hi : is —— 4 
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